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UNESCO 


Aims and Activities of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


R. JAMIE TORRES BODET, Director-General of UNESCO, 
in asking recently for the creation of more National Com 
missions throughout the world, declared them ‘‘ important because 
they give opportunity for peoples to speak to peoples. Otherwise, ’’ 
he said, ‘‘we will have just bureaucrats writing to bureaucrats.’’ 
The Third National Conference of the U. 8S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, held this month at Hunter College in New 
York, is thus noteworthy for focussing U. 8S. public attention on 
the United Nations, its projects and ideals, and also as a stimulus 
to similar effort elsewhere. 


It was out of early meetings in 1946-7 that the three objectives 
came, to which Unesco press, radio and film activities are geared. 
Briefly stated, these are: 


1) There cannot be freedom of information if the facilities 
do not exist for communication by the various media available, 
as newspapers and other publications, radio, motion pictures. It 
must therefore be the first task of UNESCO to explore, survey, 
report. 


2) Even where facilities for mass communication do exist, 
there may be customs and other barriers. Where these are dis- 
covered, ways must be found of removing them. 

3) Once the facilities are available and free for use, it must 
be UNESCO’s concern what is said, shown, heard and seen on 
behalf of the United Nations, by their means. 


The budget for UNESCO’s world-wide activities, however, is 
only $8-million, and this has to be divided into all kinds of areas 
outside press, radio and film. Thus, although the compass of its pro- 
gram of educational, scientific and cultural interests has . been 
focussed on the audio-visual field; this small budget has been a 
handicap even to estabishing and maintaining the sort of informa- 
tion reservoir which should characterize the UNESCO operation. In 
the motion picture section, for example—headed by Ross MacLean 
—there are only about ten people, including secretaries and office 
boys, and film production is quite out of the question. This section 
must concentrate on being stimulative, on trying to encourage pro- 
ducers to make films on United Nations subjects, and incorporating 
material on international understanding into whatever projects 
they may have on hand. 


How, then, does UNESCO accomplish its purposes? 


Technical Assistance Plan 


Starting off with the war-torn countries, right after the war, 
UNESCO reporter-investigators surveyed the war-torn countries, 
then the under-privileged areas, now have surveyed almost the 
whole world. Their findings, in four volumes, are now obtainable 
from Columbia University Press for the use of all. In the course 
of things they were looked at by a UNESCO Technical Commit- 
tee, which discovered it could not restrict its conversations, and 
was in a bigger area than anticipated. Recognizing that it is no 
good building up physical standards without building social and 
educational, the Technical Assistance Plan now includes UNESCO 
people on its missions. At present there are about ninety in the 
field, advising the governments in Indonesia, Pakistan, Mexico, 
Haiti, Guatemala, Of these, twelve are experts in audio-visual. 
aids, ‘and the mission just finished in Turkey leaves behind it an 
Audio-Visual Center, already set up, at Ankara. 


Associated Projects Scheme 


Throughout the world there are existing schemes—church, gov- 
ernmental, humanitarian, educational—for assisting the peoples in 
other countries, as China, Africa, India. Many of these are now 
associated with UNESCO in an Associated Projects plan, whereby 
information is collected in Paris, and filtered out where needed. 

Along with the Associated Projects, UNESCO initiates its own 
undertakings; as, for example, the China pilot project that ran 
for a year in 1949, though under difficulties due to enemy opera- 
tions, Norman MacLaren, on loan from the National Film Board 


(Continued on page 4) 
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MOTION PICTURES 


... teach, train, 
entertain 


These school children are sharing a new experience . . . watching on film 
how people actually live in a far-off foreign Country. Children learn better 
and teaching is easier when you use movies ... whether black-and-white 
or color, silent or sound. 

And you will find the 16mm. Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector your 
best friend when using movies in your daily curriculum. A limited film 
library need not hamper you, because thousands of “‘ready-made” films on 
almost any subject you can name are available from hundreds of widely 
located rental libraries today. 

You will also find the Pageant Projector easy to operate .. . simple 
to thread and set up for classroom use. Any sixth or seventh grader can 
handle the presentation for you. Dependable performance means trouble- 
free presentations. The optical system always projects the sharpest and 
clearest of pictures and a unique sound system has controlled tone volume 
for best of fidelity. Pupils are more sure to hear and understand the nar- 
ration clearly whether from sound tracks or from the microphone or 
phonograph attachment used with silent films. 

Lifetime lubrication means no more oiling problems, makes your film 
prints last longer. The Pageant and speaker, in a single, portable case, 
weigh only 33 Ibs. List price is $400. Let your Kodak Audio-Visual dealer 


demonstrate it for you, or send for a new booklet which describes its 
uses in full. 


A motion-picture camera 
for any assignment 


With the 16mm. Cine-Kodak Spe- 
cial I Camera, you can make 
your own movies—top-quality 
films for teaching, demonstrating, 
or research. It gives you profes- 
sional results ... with all the con- 
trols needed for fades, mask shots, 
dissolves, multiple exposures, and 
animations. Write for “lémm. 
Motion Picture Making with the 
Cine-Kodak Special Il.” 


Price is subject to change without notice. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send booklets: (] Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector 
O 16mm. Motion Picture Making with the Cine-Kodak Special li 
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Editorially Speaking (From page 3) 


of Canada, was in charge and developed a new technique for pro- 
ducing films without the use of a camera by painting or etching on 
raw stock, thus eliminating the camera problem, and meanwhile 
teaching the ways of health. 


Education Centers 


Most ambitious of UNESCO’s projects is its network of funda- 
mental education centers which concentrate, not just on the ‘‘3 
R’s,’’ the literacies; but on what some call ‘‘basic education.’’ 
By this is meant, teaching people a way of life—in health, agricul- 
ture, use of leisure, approach to civics, and with the ‘‘3 R’s’’ as 
tools in the project. These centers are based on the premise that 
what is most needed are teachers who will take back fundamental 
education to their own communities. 

The first of these centers, recently opened in Mexico, is called 
Fundamental Education Training and Production Center. For the 
50 students from 12 Latin American countries now attending it, 
accent is on audio-visual aids. Plans call for five other centers, the 
second of which is to open this year in Egypt, near Cairo. Includ- 
ing the Mexican, five will concentrate on the audio-visual approach. 
One will have a special radio emphasis. 

It is expected that graduated students will set up similar cen- 
ters nationally, and training will be by chain reaction. Though ob- 
viously a long range and consequently slow plan, this is the biggest 
and most effective of UNESCO’s projects. 


‘*Democracy,’’ says Confucious, ‘‘asks no reward except the 
chance to go on working.’’ UNESCO asks no reward beyond this: 
that it may be given the opportunity to go on working in order to 


‘encourage the peace. 
GERALD CARNES, Guest Editor 
(Mr. Carnes is on the staff of the International Secretariat, Paris 


... . ts stationed in New York as Liaison Officer in Mass Media 
Matters to the United Nations.—The Editor). 
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BREAKDOWN 


Latest of the Mental Mechanisms Films 


This 40-minute sound motion picture reconstructs an 
actual case study of a young woman whose mental 
breakdown takes the form of schizophrenia. The 
camera follows her course of treatment in a mental 
health clinic and a state hospital to her final re- 
habilitation as a useful member of society. 


Produced by the National Film Board of Canada, 
this film is the fifth of the Mental Mechanisms series. 
Other titles are as follows: 


Feelings of Depression 
Over-Dependency 
Feeling of Hostility 
Feeling of Rejection 


Write for Circular MM for complete descriptions of all these films. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


Text-Film Department 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36 


12 strips now ready 


Each strip is a useful teaching instrument by itself, cor- 
relating history and geography with other fields of 
knowledge which contribute to the child’s understanding 
of the people, the resources, the problems, and the inter- 
relationships of a region. 


ARTWORK BY MILO WINTER 


Mr. Sorensen is one of the authors of the geography series, 


Man in His World. 
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DALLAS, 707 Browder Street 
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CONFERENCE 


Learns About Films 


By THOMAS BAIRD 


Head, Film Distribution Section, United Nations 


HE Third Conference of the United 

States National Commission for 
UNESCO which is to convene in New 
York at the end of January, will pay 
considerable attention to the audio-visual 
materials which are now available to pro- 
mote the furtherance of their work. 
Around its theme, “The Citizen and the 
United Nations”, a Radio and Television 
Committee has lined up a significant pro- 
gram and a Film Committee* has pre- 
pared a selection of films to be shown to 
the 2000 delegates, most of whom repre- 
sent citizen organizations throughout the 
country. 

A catalogue of appropriate films has 
been prepared by the Educational Film 
Library Association. Each film is evalu- 
ated for its suitability for a variety of 
audiences. Many of these films are official 
productions of the United Nations and 
its Specialized Agencies: others are inde- 
pendently produced films which contribute 
to an understanding of the United Na- 
tions, UNESCO and the other Specialized 
Agencies. 

A special program of recently com. 
pleted films will be an opening feature of 
the Conference but.each day during the 
lunch hour there will be screenings of ap- 
propriate films which are the choice of 
the Film Committee. A roster of relevant 
films has been supplied by the Committee 
to the leader of each Discussion Group 
so that the topics under discussion may 
have the benefit of film illustration dur- 
ing sectional meetings. 

A new United Nations catalogue—the 
first comprehensive and illustrated cata- 
logue to be issued by the international or- 
ganization—will be published in time for 
cireulation to the Delegates. 

The aim of the film screenings will be 
twofold. 

First, there will be an attempt to 
demonstrate to the delegates—some of 
whom may not be expert or even familiar 
with film as a medium to promote diseus- 


sion—how film can be used, as the core 
of a discussion, a forum, or a public 
meeting to initiate the examination of a 
topic or an aspect of the work of the 
United Nations. In more than one session 
a film will be used as the spring board for 
discussion, to give to a panel or an audi- 
ence the basic facts as a bedrock on which 
discussion may be built. 

Second, there will be an attempt to 
familiarize the delegates with the material 
which lies to their hand in the audio- 
visual field. 

The United States, perhaps more than 
any other country, has the facilities to 
use motion pictures to promote discussion 
and give direction and substance to public 
discussion. The fullest knowledge of the 
availability of United Nations Film Board 
films is, therefore, essential to delegates 
who will leave the Conference to carry on 
the work, to increase international under- 
standing and a familiarity with the many 
facets of the work of the United Nations, 
in their own communities. 

It is assumed that the delegates will 
be well informed but it will be their task 
to explain the multifarious activities of 
the Specialized Agencies. Too often the 
spotlight of the press and newsreel is 
turned on the highlights of the General 
Assembly and the Security Council, and 
the notion is perpetuated that the only 
concern of the United Nations is political. 
Mr. Trygve Lie recently warned against 
this, pointing out that the United Nations 
is as much concerned to create the peace 
of the world as to preserve it. The dele- 
gates will therefore see many films which 
contribute to this ideal. 

The list of unofficial films to be shown 
at the Conference contains many — like 
Bounpary LINES and BROTHERHOOD OF 
MAN —which are familiar to our readers. 
The recently completed UNESCO film 
THE Task AHEAD will also be shown. This 
motion picture reviews the many chal- 
lenges which lie in the path of UNESCO 


* This Committee, under the Chairmanshi 
and Miss Emily Jones, Educational Film Libr 
Winifred Crawford, Public Schools, New 
Eimicke, The City College, N. Y.; Ge 
Scouts of America; Irvin 
sity; Marie Newby, Textile Workers Union; 


of Dr. Paul Witt, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Association, Co-Chairman, included: ; 
ersey; Irene Cypher, N 


Y. University; Victor W. 


ttrude Jacobs, Girl Scouts of America; Irvi ll, B 
Lieberman, Brooklyn Library; Leo McLaughlin, 
is Palmieri, 


niver- 
ueens College; Grace Fisher Ramsey, 


American Museum of Natural mnagy 44 Edward Schofield, President, Educational Film Library Asso- 


ciation; Esther 
Winfield, N. Y. 


ert New York 
ity B 
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pter of DAVI; Ruth Weintraub, Hunter College; Helen F. 
oard of Education; Thomas Baird, United Nations; Eric T. Clarke, Director 
and Wilbert Pearson of the UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of State. 


Members of the Working Committee for the 
use of films at the Third Conference of the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
from ‘left to right: Thomas Baird, United 
' Nations; Emily Jones, Executive Secretary, 
Educational Film Library Association; Wilbert 
Pearson, UNESCO Relations Division of the 
State Department. 


in its battle for the conditions of peace. 
The core of the program, naturally 
enough, is provided by the United Nations 
itself, and the delegates will have oppor- 
tunity to review sufficient specimens to 
gain an idea of the scope of films offered 
by the U.N. Department of Public Infor- 
mation. 

In the early days of the U.N. Film 
Division, the main concern was to show 
the origin and structure of the new inter- 
national body. The second stage of pro- 
duction was characterized by international 
cooperation, its aims and ideals. As the 
United Nations became effective in the 
field, rapidly moving events called for 
new techniques, and the program of 
ScREEN MAGAZINES was inaugurated. The 
first series of these—13 films grouped 
under the heading, Tuts Is THe UNrrep 
Nations — is available for the inspection 


of the delegates, and for use in promot-. © 


ing U.N. ideals in their communities. The 
most significant recent U.N. development 
—Technical Assistance—has given a new 
impetus to U.N. film produetion, for this 
provides a number of concrete projects 
which show the U.N. in action, creating 
the conditions of the peace. Already com- 
pleted, and to be shown at the Conference, 
are ARTICLE 55, a basic study of the prob- 
lems of Technical Assistance in Bolivia, 
and ScrEEN MaGaziIneE #13 which deals 
similarly with Pakistan. 

Perhaps, most important of all, the 
delegates will learn the details of how the 
U.N. films are distributed in the United 
States, and that an ever-increasing de- 
mand from local groups guarantees them 
a wide showing in the non-theatrieal field. 

Reporting an increasing number of 
the activities of the international organi- 
zation in many parts of the world, the 
United Nations films are more and more 
taking their place as an important ele- 
ment in the program of public discussion 
of the vital issues which face all peoples. 
The Conference of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO will highlight 
this contribution and its potential in edu- 
eation for peace. 
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e INDIA e 


“Rajasthan” Awarded First Prize at 
International Film Festival—Venice 


HE award of a first prize at the 

International Film Festival (Venice) 
in the section of Scientific and Documen- 
tary Films was made for RAJASTHAN, 
produced by the Films Division of the 
Government of India. This film depicts 
the scenic splendour of the former prince- 
ly states of Central India. Two other 
Indian documentaries, CAVE TEMPLES and 
INDIAN MINORITIES, were also exhibited 
at the festival. 

The prize-winning picture (950 feet of 
35mm size in length), opens with an ac- 
count of the historic merger of 19 inde- 
pendent princely states into one single 
administrative unit— Greater Rajasthan 
—on May 15, 1949, and of the enthu- 
siasm with which the states people par- 
ticipated in merger celebrations presided 
over by the late Sardar Patel. The sub- 
sequent scenes display men, women and 
children moving about the streets of the 
Union’s capital, Jaipur. Attired in ecolour- 
ful native costumes, the scenes brine to 
one’s mind the pageantry of a bygone 
age. “Gauri Puja” —a popular festival 
celebrated with pomp by Rajasthanis, is 
well portrayed. The festival’s highlight, 
a gay procession wending its way through 
the city’s main thoroughfares and in 
which thousands of people singing devo- 
tional songs participate, is shown with 
imagination. In the vanguard of the 
procession are richly caparisoned ele- 
phants and horses moving in state. The 
traditional Puja and the Rajput folk 
dances also occupy a conspicuous place 
in the film which ends with the Rajpra- 
mukh of Rajasthan taking oath of alle- 
gianee to the Indian Constitution on 
January 26, 1950. 

This world honour has provided the 
incentive to the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting to produce other simi- 
lar documentaries. A number of films 
covering every aspect of this sub-conti- 
nent are now being planned and when 
_ completed, they are expected to give 
world citizens a true record of India, her 
mythology, her civilization, ancient and 
modern, her people, their family life, eus- 
toms and habits. 


NEWS FROM ABROAD 


e ISRAEL ¢ 


Two years ago, on October 26, 1949, the American 
Council on Audio-Visual Education In Israel held its first 


meeting. 


In its November-December issue of that year, 


FILM NEWS published the first report of the Council, its 


aims and activities: Israel Turns to U.S. 


It gives us 


pleasure now to bring the matter up to date, and to 
publish this report of amazing progress.—The Editor. 


by DINA M. BLEICH 
Secretary, American Council on Audio-Visual Education in Israel 


HE first meeting of the American 

Council on Audio-Visual Education in 
Israel was called for the purpose of help- 
ing a group of Israeli educators, in the 
U.S. at the time, to establish an Audio- 
Visual Aid Center in Israel. 
- The first year after its formation its 
members helped in the training of two 
Israeli educators who had come here spe- 
cifically to study at our Universities. Both 
men now hold positions in which they 


Film Inquiry Committee Report 


ETAILED recommendations are 

made by the Film Inquiry Commit- 
tee in its 339-page report, which was 
presented to the Parliament in New Delhi 
on October 11, 1951, by Mr. R. R. Diwa- 
kar, Minister of State for Information 
and Broadcasting, for improving the In- 
dian Film Industry. 

The formation of a Central Film Coun- 
cil, the drawing up of a Production Code 
Administration and creating a Film 
Finance Corporation are among some of 
the suggestions made. The committee also 
suggests the establishment of an Export 
Corporation to help expand the overseas 
market for Indian films. 

Presided over by Mr. S. K. Patil, 
Mayor of Bombay, the committee had as 
its members, Messrs. M. Satyanarayana, 
M.P.; V. Shantaram and B. N. Sarear 
(representing the film industry); Dr. R. 
D. Tripathi of Allahabad University 
from the field of education, and Mr. V. 
Shankar of Ministry of Information and 
Broadeasting. The committee was assisted 
in its work by Mr. S. Gopalan of All 
India Radio and Mr. P. N. V. Rao of 
Films Division at Bombay. 


—J. UDESHI, Bombay 


utilize the knowledge of visual aids they 
acquired here. Mr. Fritz Blumenthal is 
supervisor of the Audio-Visual Center of 
the Ministry of Education and Culture in 
Tel-Aviv. Dr. Meir Shapira, Professor of 
Physies, now gives courses in Audio- . 
Visual Aids at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. Mr. M. Avigal, who visited 
the U. S. in 1951, is also back in Israel, 
as Chairman of a Committee for Audio- 
Visual Education in the Ministry of Edu- 
eation and Culture. 

This report, based on recent correspond- 
ence, has been compiled with the aim of 
presenting a picture of the progress made 
by Mr. Blumenthal, Dr. Shapira, and 
several other Israeli in the audio-visual 
field. The Committee is indebted in the 
matter ‘to Mrs. Esther L. Berg, its Chair- 
man, and to the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women for their active correspond- 
ence and follow-up of requests. 

The Audio-Visual Center in Tel-Aviv 
is now an accomplished fact. Mr. Blumen- 
thal’s library consists of over 100 films, 
many of which were purchased with the 
advice of the American Committee. About 
one-third are on loan from the American 
Embassy, another third from the British 
Embassy. A loan of E.C.A. films by Miss 
Rosalind Kosoff (A. F. Films, Ine., New 
York) has recently increased this number, 
and Mr. Blumenthal expects to add 40 
films shortly, which have been ordered 
from the Central Office of Information 
in London; also, 12 films to be on perma- 
nent loan from Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries. Mr. Blumenthal is also trving 
to arrange a loan of films from other 
embassies in Israel, as the Belgian, Dan- 
ish, French, Greek, Italian and Swedish. 
The Audio-Visual Center has a sizeable 
collection of filmstrips, also. About 85 
belong to it; the remainder are on loan— 


Here’s What They’re Saying About 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


“If it’s an Encyclopaedia Britannica Film, we know it’s good 


Lop 


and buy without preview.” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INCORPORATED ° 


New York 
Pasadena 


State of Ohio, Department of Education 


* Chicago * Boston * Atlanta * Dallas 
* Birmingham, Michigan * Portland, Oregon 


Wilmette, Illinois 


Here are Recent 
EBF Releases 


®@ Drug Addiction 

Alcoholism 

@ New Tools for Learning 
@ Hindu Family 


@ Insurance Against 
Fire Losses 


© Safety on the Street 


Building a bridge across wax melted by excessive 
heat—a scene from THE STORY OF THE BEES 
(United World Films, Inc.) .. . 


70 from the American Embassy, 20 from 
the British, 15 from the French. A 
catalogue of both films and filmstrips has 
already been printed and sent to some 90 
educational institutions served by the 
Center. 

It is interesting to note that about half 
of the 90 schools are in Cooperative Agri- 
cultural Settlements (Kibbutzim), which 
show a special interest in audio-visual 
aids. Subjects in greatest demand are 
natural science, geography, health and 
human body studies, presentations of 
technological processes (how things are 
made). Most popular single production 
so far is THE STorY OF THE BEES. 

Films are loaned free for one week 
and delivered by a special bus to all parts 
of the country. Transportation costs are 
paid by the borrower. The bus service 
‘also delivers the many small items for 
which the Committee has received re- 
quests, as bulbs for projectors, film 
eement, a rewinder, a kit for making 
slides, positive film for making filmstrips 
in Israel. Many of these items, along 
with films and strips, were contributed 
by members of the Committee. 

The work in audio-visual aids for the 
Hebrew University is a project of the 
National Council of Jewish Women which 
has supplied the funds that enabled Dr. 
Shapira to set up a completely equipped 
center in the University. A few excerpts 
from a letter by Dr. Shapira reveal the 
seope of his work. He writes: 

“My publie lecture about audio-visual 
education was given in the University. Its 
purpose was to introduce in a popular 
way the idea and methods to both edu- 
eators, and other people interested in 
progressive education. My lecture to the 
Convention of Physies Teachers was a 
more specifie one, to bring before them 
reports of the recent achievements in 
selence and in methods of teaching. In 
my lecture I demonstrated and interpreted 
how the course in audio-visual education 
is conducted in the School of Education 
of the Hebrew University. This course is 
compulsory for some students, optional 
for others. . . . A course for principals 
of elementary schools has also been estab- 
lished with the collaboration of the Min- 
.istry of Education and the University. 
The principals were very enthusiastic 
about it, which gave me great satisfac- 
tion.” (Continued on page 8) 
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e MALAYA e 


T. SEAH, production supervisor 
e of Malayan Arts Productions, has 
returned to Singapore, following a seven- 


§ month study of postwar American motion 


picture techniques. 
According to Mr. Seah, 16mm produe- 


? tion and distribution has made only small 


beginnings in Malaya. There have been 
a few educational productions by the gov- 
ernment film unit and occasional narrow- 
gauge showings of these and entertain- 
ment films to clubs and hinterland vil- 
lages. Chief bottleneck is the lack of 
up-to-date, or indeed, virtually any, 16mm 
sound projectors. There is an immediate 
and pressing need, Mr. Seah said, for 
elementary agricultural and health ‘films 
in Malay, and for the equipment to show 
them. Further, according to Mr. Seah, 
Singapore’s largest studio now produces 
four native-language 35mm feature films 

a year for the 54% million population of 
Malaya and the immensely larger export 
market of Indonesia, with its 60 million 
Malay-speaking natives. 


e JAPAN e 


‘‘In reply to your inquiry about the 
Motion Picture Industries Corporation, 
it was established to be of service to the 
Motion Picture Industries in the terri- 
tories of Japan, Okinawa, Korea and 
Formosa. The MPI Corp. provides a liai- 
son and distribution between manufac- 
tureres of film, supplies, theatre and 
studio equipment, local and U. S. pro- 
ducers, theatres and studios. MPI Corp. 
are the exclusive Japan distributors for 
all the Radio Corporation of America’s 
Theatre and Sound Equipment in the 
above mentioned areas, and in addition, 
are manufacturers of electronic equip- 
ment, technical consultants and produc- 
ers of Industrial and Theatrical Films. 

In these capacities, we feel sure that 
your publication, ‘‘Film News’’, will be 
of great service, in keeping us informed 
on the latest developments in the 16mm 
Motion Picture field. 

With reference to the general situation 
as regards the non-theatrical 16mm film 
in Japan, at present there is a possibility 
for considerable business to be developed 
in this field. We are establishing a visual 
education department for such films as 
would be of interest to religious organi- 
zations, schools, Government depart- 
ments, or any industrial organizations 
that would benefit by such visual educa- 
tion. This market is gradually coming 
into its own, and we would like to hear 
from any firms or producers, who would 
like us to represent them, we could do 
direct purchase or percentage basis, 
whichever is desired by the producer or 
copyright holder. 

We trust that the above information 
will be of interest, and that it answers 
your query.’’ 


—J. B. MILLE, Tokyo 
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Brilliant 
Reflection 


because of Radiants 
million mirror 


Radiant’s exclusive process gives 
you millions of efficient mirrors 
that reflect light powerfully in- 
stead of absorbing it. As a result 
—your pictures fairly leap from 
the screen with startling realism, 
added brilliance, new clarity and 
depth. 

A Radiant Screen means a more 
effective, a more deeply impres- 
sive showing always. There’s a 
Radiant Screen for every need. 


Send for FREE Sample 


Ask your dealer for 
demonstration. 
Send coupon for 
free sample of Radi- 


RADIANT 


‘Projection Screens: 
Radiant Mfg. Corp., 1269 S. Talman, Chicage, Ill. 


Fabric—and brochure on Radiant line. 
Name 


(My decler’s name is. 


i 
4 
i 
i 


9 
. 
; 
Radiant 
""Screen 
Be 
Send me free sample of Radiant “Million Mirror’’ | , 


EARL B. BRINK 
has a foot of colored motion picture 


film for each of the 350,000 miles he 
has traveled. . . . More than 40 films. 


BRINK 


Films Now Being Booked: 


* TAHITI & the 
Island Under the Winds 


* SWITZERLAND 
* SOUTH AFRICA 


* SCANDINAVIA 
Now in preparation for early 
1953 Release: SPAIN & PORTUGAL 


Management: 


CLARK H. GETTS 


430 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 8-0910, 11 and 12 


FOREIGN FILMS 


New French . . . Danish Features 
@ LA REGLE DU JEU—Renoir comedy 
CE—Autant-Lara drama 
WRATH—Dreyer drama 
Write for information 
TRANS-WORLD FILMS, INC. 
64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Rm. 900, CHICAGO 4 


color films 


CHINESE ART on 


a 
culture 


information 


CHINA FILM 
ENTERPRISES 
OF AMERICA 


Dept. FN 
165 W. 46th St. 
N.Y. 19, N. 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS 
WITH A MINIMUM INVESTMENT 


A national organization offers you this oppor- 
tunity in the fast growing soft ice cream business 
with possible profits from $8,000 to $15,000 per 
season. For fu!l particulars write to: 


DARI-DELITE 1524 FOURTH AVENUE 


Rock Is!and, Illinois 
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e FINLAND e 


“TI once had the pleasure to approach 
the readers of your magazine and there- 
fore I suppose that they might like to 
hear news from the Finnish film world. 

The company I am working for is 
SOK (the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
of Finland) and we have now turned to 
making also sound films of sub-standard 
width. Previously we had no means of 
making such films on 16mm as in this 
country there does not exist any sound 
recording equipment for taking up sound 
on 16mm film. We tried to get such 
equipment, but no licences were granted 
by the authorities. And then all at once 
it was clear. We proceeded to take pic- 
tures on 16mm negative as previously, 
but as to sound we recorded it on normal 
width or 35mm film. And now having 
both negatives, we took the picture for 
the final print from the 16mm negative 
and reduced sound on the same print 
from the normal sound negative. And 
we had our sound motion picture. Of 
course, we could not use much lip-syn- 
chronized speech on it, but narrating 
turned out rather well. 

Quite recently we were granted also 
licence to have such films printed in full 


colours—it is, though, to be made in Eng- © 


land. It would be possible, of course, 
also in your country, but the dollar cur- 


NEWS FROM ABROAD (Continued from page 7) cite 


rency is much harder to get for that pur- 
pose. To-morrow we are going to a Fin- 
nish film studio to have one color 16mm 
film recorded in sound. It deals with the 
reconstruction of the Finnish Lapland de- 
stroyed by. the retreating German troops 
in the fall of 1944. After a fortnight I 
am going to the fells to ski and take also 
along a motion picture and still cameras 
as well as a good supply of color mate- 
rial for both of them. The footage shot 
there will be available for sale on do- 
mestic and foreign markets. 


And now as a conclusion I will express 
my best wishes to you and the readers of 
your magazine.” 


—HEIKKI JOKIMAKI, Helsinki 


e ISRAEL 


Another Israeli official assisted is Hillel 
Shuval, Assistant Director in the Divi- 
sion of Sanitation, Jerusalem. In a re- 
cent letter he thanked the Committee for 
a list prepared for him by Dr. Silver 
of the Food Trades High School (N. Y.). 
Mr. Vardi, a High School principal in 
Israel, wrote about the “Studio Club” in 
his school, which records original radio 
programs. For the Chanukah holiday he 
ran a “silhouette play” with recorded 
words, so that the players were free to 
manipulate the figures. Music was blended 
in.... Mr. Vardi has a Viewlex filmstrip 
projector, a Beseler Opaques projector, 
and a Sonocraft recording machine. After 
a great deal of waiting he finally had 
some ration points released so that he 
eould get some black cloth to darken one 
room! 

Funds may be available to Israel from 
Uneseo but at present there is nothing 
definite to report. In a circular last June 
(1951), Uneseo indicated that it had al- 
lotted to Israel $2500 worth of Film 
Coupons. When the funds do come, they 
will be of great help in building up the 
Tel-Aviv Audio-Visual Center. 

The number of individual gifts within 
the past few months has been most grati- 
fying. American friends of Mr. Elon, 
Israeli principal, have contributed funds 
which enabled the purchase of material. 
Mr. Herbert Meyers of Beseler Co. sent 


(Continued from page 7) 


an Opaque Projector to a Kibbutz in the 
Negev. Other donors have included View- 
lex, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Neumade, A. F. Films, Silver Burdett 
Co., Popular Science, Sterling Films, 
Film News, and individual members of 
the Committee. Most recent notice, from 
Dr. Shapira, is that the Sugar Research 
Foundation (N. Y. C.) had donated the 
film THe Grrr OF THE GREEN and the 
filmstrip Foop From THE Sun to the 
Hebrew University. 

That the work of the American Com- 
mittee is held in high esteem these words 
from Dr. B. Ben Yehuda, Director-Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, will attest. He writes: 

“Recently, in a talk with Mr. N. Avi- 
gal, Chairman of our Committee for 
Audio-Visual Education, and Mr. J. Blu- 
menthal, our supervisor for Audio-Visual 
Education, during which we evaluated 
the work done and made some plans for 
future efforts, I learned how great has 
been the assistance rendered to us in this 
field by the American Council for Audio- 
Visual Education in Israel. Will you be 
good enough to express to the Committee 
and to our friend, Dr. Jacob Greenberg 
[of the New York Board of Education] 
our sincere gratitude. . . . We hope to 
broaden Mr. Blumenthal’s field of work 
during the coming year and are depend- 
ing heavily on your continued interest 
and assistance in the future.” 
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Because the conducted workshop is so 
important an instrument in the forging of 
international and interracial understanding, 
we are happy to present this account of 
one to the Virgin Islands. CELIA M. 
ANDERSON, the writer of this article, was 
on the workshop staff . . . Miss Anderson 
is an Instructor in the Department of Com- 
munications, and also Film Librarian, at 
New York University. 


HE New York University Social 

Anthropology Workshop to the Vir- 
gin Islands is one of several such work- 
shops in various fields, maintained by the 
University at home and abroad during the 
summer season. The workshop of last 
summer was the second of its kind in the 
Islands and included among its offerings 
a program of films based on the con- 
clusions developed the previous summer 
when a few films were shown during the 
latter half of the six weeks course. 

The workshop as an educational device 
is not new, but it is generally confined to 
the campus and its use abroad is com- 
paratively recent. Its objective, of course, 
is to transplant classes into an area where 
problems may be studied at their source. 
This was the expressed purpose of the 
Workshop directed by Dr. Ethel J. Al- 
penfels of the Department of Educational 
Sociology at New York University. 

The American Virgin Islands — St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, and St. John—were 
chosen as a base for field trips in social 
anthropology for several reasons. It 
seemed wise to choose a territory belong- 
ing to the United States, and many of the 
U. S. territories are at such great dis- 
tanees that transportation costs become 
prohibitive. The native language of the 
Islands is English and presents no lan- 
guage barrier to American students. 
Finally, the Islands provide a laboratory 
on a small seale in which a cultural pat- 
tern differing from our own may be 
studied at first hand, its cultural elements 
and conflicts examined and certain in- 
sights obtained. Moreover, since there are 
almost as many Virgin Islanders living in 
metropolitan New York as now live on 
the island of St. Thomas, it was felt that 
professional people in the States would 
gain an appreciation of the problems 
of these citizens, at home and on the main- 
land, by a direct experience in the Islands. 

A total of 54 students from the con- 
tinental United States and 11 Virgin 
Islands teachers comprised the student 
body of the Workshop which made its 
headquarters on St. Thomas during the 
summer of 1950. The interest of the Vir- 
gin Islanders in the Workshop was such 
that during the past summer (1951) forty 
teachers joined the Workshop on its ar- 
rival in July. This meant a widening of 
its original purpose to include in its pro- 
gram the demands of the community. The 
main body of the group continued its 
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FILMS IN AN 
OVERSEAS WORKSHOP 


work in social anthropology, and courses 
in Cause and Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency, Child Growth and the Con- 
tent Curriculum, Rhythms and Games, as 
well as a seminar in community research, 
were established to meet the needs of the 
eommunity. A Laboratory School was set 
up in one of the public schools, and its 
children responded with eagerness and 
alacrity to the experience. 


SELECTION 


To select a list of films for such a 
variety of needs and purposes is not easy. 
There are few films which have been 
made expressly for the study of an- 


_ thropoloy and most of those produced are 


in the hands of the people who made them. 
These are often amateur in quality and 
consist of records of experience which 
may be of definite value to their owners 
but require editing, titling or soundtracks 
to increase their value for others. This is 
now happening to the films of Margaret 
Mead and Gregory Bateson and their ex- 
periences in Bali and New Guinea should 
prove useful in the future. There are no 
films which treat of the Virgin Islands 
culture. 

We were hampered financially, more- 
over, by the fact that our films (a part 
of the collection at the New York Uni- 
versity Film Library) had to be shipped 
by air, an expensive proposition, and one 
which had to be considered seriously in 
view of other demands on the budget. 
An additional consideration in selection, 
therefore, was the necessity for each film 
to have a wider use than for the one class 
in which it might be specifically of value. 

After consultation with Dr. Alpenfels 
and members of the faculty, a list was 
decided upon which included MonKEy 
INTO MAN, CHILDREN ON TRIAL, CHIL- 
DREN’S EMOTIONS, SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT, 
FEELING OF REJECTION,ANGRY Boy, PAL- 
MOUR SREET, FORGOTTEN VILLAGE, NOMADS 
IN THE JUNGLE, and SAMPAN FAMILY. 

The group from the mainland was quar- 
tered at the Carribean Hotel and a fairly 
large building nearby, formerly used by 
the Navy as an administration center, was 
placed at the disposal of the Workshop 
for classrooms and lectures. It had fine 
verandahs and a lovely view and, al- 
though the roof leaked in places during 
the frequent tropical rainstorms, the 
working setup was generally satisfactory. 
The room chosen for projection seated 


By CELIA M. ANDERSON 


about thirty people, could be darkened, 
although with the wooden casements 
closed it was sometimes breathlessly hot, 
and served well enough for preview and 
informal class diesussions. 

All films were previewed on Tuesday 
and Thursday mornings by interested 
members of the faculty, workshop stu- 
dents and island teachers. The discussions 
on these occasions were informal, ranging 
from evaluation of the film, film sources 
and the study of the film medium itself, 
to the implications of the film shown in 
the context of problems encountered in 
the study of the Islands. The films were 
then shown to specific classes. 


USES AND VALUES 


MonkKEy INTO MAN, the British film 
narrated by Julian Huxley, was used by 
Dr. Aplenfels as an introduction to her 
lecture on the origin of man. CHILDREN ON 
TRIAL was shown in the course on delin- 
queney and repeated downtown for the 
seminar in community research. In the 
Islands news travels quickly by word of 
mouth and 400 people showed up at the 
local high school to see this film. CHIL- 
DREN’S Emotions and SociaL DEvELOP- 
MENT were best adapted for the course in 
child study, but ANGry Boy found a 
wider audience and was shown in the 
course on delinquency, in child study, and 
to interested groups of teachers who ar- 
ranged to see it separately for purposes 
beyond the specific classroom use. PAL- 
MOUR STREET, a study of a Southern 
Negro family, aroused interest because 
the native population of the Islands is 
largely mixed Negro-White and the prob- 
lems of our Negro South are somewhat 
related. NOMADS IN THE JUNGLE and 
SAMPAN FAMILY were shown to the chil- 
dren of the Laboratory School and their 
interest and delight in the film and their 
eager enthusiasm during the discussions 
that followed were highlights which one 
remembers with pleasure. THE FoRGOTTEN 
VitLaGe, John Steinbeck’s splendid film 
about the introduction of modern medicine 
into a Mexiean villlage, was shown to 
everybody except the children. This 
elassie which serves so well a variety of 
educational uses, and which is at once 
anthropology, sociology, education and 
art, was the last film shown. It expressed 
as pointedly as one motion picture can, 
and more beautifully than most, the over- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Dear Mr. Cheney, 


I have come across in the Septem- 
ber issue of the Film News a very 


interesting article written by you, - 


titled, “You and Your Atomic Fu- 
ture”, and I take this opportunity 
of offering you my sincere congratu- 
lations for the same. 

I have for a. long time, as the 
Commandant-General of the Home 
Guards Organization in Bombay, 
been interested in the problem of 
Civil Defence but unfortunately not 
much literature is available on this 
subject in this country. It is there- 
fore we welcome such articles as 
they give us insight of what is be- 
ing done in countries like America 
in the matter of Civil Defence. 

In your country I find that prob- 
lem of Civil Defence has assumed 
a very important position. This 
problem has changed considerably 
since my student days when I was 
in the A.R.P. Organization during 
the war time in England. I have re- 
tained my interest in this subject 
since those days, and I shall deem 
it a great personal favour if I am 
allowed to write to you and discuss 
these problems and thereby keep 
abreast- of the developments that 
are taking place abroad. 

I shall also be most grateful if 
you put me in touch with the re- 
spective authorities in the States 
who deal with the question of Civil 
Defence as I am very keen to ob- 
tain technical books, literature, ete., 
connected with this subject. 

Incidentally, on page 6 of the 
September issue of the Film News 
I see a list of films on Civil De- 
fence and I would like to know 
from where we could obtain these. 

The Home Guards Organization 
which I command is purely a vol- 
untary organization whose members 
help in the maintenance of Law & 
Order during emergencies. Many 
of the members have undergone the 
training in Civil Defence both dur- 
ing the last war and during the 
later years and they are indeed very 
keen to have further training. It 
is with this reason I write to you 
with a hope that you will help us 
in the working of our Scheme for 
Civil Defence. 

Yours Sincerely, 
M. J. B. MANECKJI 
Commandant-General, Home 
Guards, State of Bombay 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


by WARREN CHENEY 
Chairman, Training Aids Section 
Civil Defense Research Associates 


Six of the ten “Alert America” Convoy trucks before the Capitol in Washington, D.C., where the opening 
display was held in early January, this year. 


“ALERT AMERICA” CONVOYS ON THE WAY 


HREE “Alert America” convoys, 

consisting of ten huge trailer-trucks 
each, are now embarked on a six months 
tour of the USA with the object of visit- 
ing major cities from coast to coast to 
bring the message of civil defense need 
home to citizens living in atomic-bomb 
target areas. 

The exhibits when erected cover an area 
the size of a basketball court, and provide 
a forty-five minute “show” using films, 
animated models and dioramas, plus ex- 
hibits of fire-fighting and other kinds of 
CD reseue equipment necessary for com- 
bating the hazards of atomic air raids. 
Designed by Edward H. Burdick, of Free- 
dom Train fame, the “Alert America” 
exhibits are sponsored jointly bv the Val- 
ley Forge Foundation and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. 


Heart of the performance is the ani- 
mated model of City X which is “hit” by 
an atomic bomb and is made to crumple 
and burn in realistic fashion. Following 
the three-dimensional illustration of atomic 
bombing, the audience is shown the FCDA 
film, SurvivaL Unper Atomic ATTACK 
(reviewed in Sept. 1951 issue of Film 
News) which places emphasis on self-pro- 
tection and shows some of the ways a 
householder can prepare a home shelter. 

In any community where CD leaders 
are still in need of fresh ways to alert 
people to the realities of atomic war, tours 
arranged for groups to visit the “Alert 
America” convoy are certain to be worth- 


while. The animated diorama technique 
undoubtedly means more to certain groups 
of people than even films or slides or 
other kinds of two-dimensional visual ma- 
terial. But here, with considerable skill, 
have been combined all types of audio- 
visual materials to tell a story with econ- 
tinuity and suspense. Both adults and 
students will have a better understanding 
as to what atomic warfare will mean after 
having seen the exhibit and participated 
as audience in the “Alert America” 
show. 

Itineries of the three convoys have been 
announced as follows: New England unit 
opened in Hempstead, L. L, proceeds 
north with stops at Bridgeport, New 
Haven, New London, Providence, Fall 
River, Mass., Manchester, N.H. and Bos- 
ton; then heads west into New York state. 
The Mid-Western unit opened in Colum- 
bus, O., is to tour major cities of the 
mid-west including Chicago; the South- 
ern ¢ Pacific unit opened at Wilmington, 
Del. and tours the southern states south- 
west and Pacific Coast. Most localities on 
the itineries have already been notified, 
but for additional details, inquiries may 
be addressed to the Valley Forge Founda- 
tion, 1 East 60th St., New York Ctiy. 


YOU ARE INVITED 
—to address Warren Cheney, Civil Defense 
Editor, FILM NEWS, 444 Central Park West, 
N. Y. 25, for consultation on audio-visual aids 
in your CD program.—The Editor. 


16mm FEATURE PROGRAMS 


Here are new 


Films Incorporated 
for School, Industry and Church Paes 
Produced by Major Hollywood Studios 


@ The Great Commandment 
© Prince of Foxes 

®@ Cheaper by the Dozen 

© Come to the Stable 


Distributed by 


New York, New York * Atlanta, Georgia * Chicago, Illinois 
Dallas, Texas * Los Angeles, California * Portland, Oregon 


> 
‘ 
films incorporated 


DUCK AND COVER 


HIS film, now being widely distri- 

buted across the U.S.A., was designed 
expressly for children and is sponsored by 
the National Education Association along 
with the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. In view of this sponsorship it is 
difficult to understand why it contains er- 
rors of both scientifie fact and of self- 
protection doctrine. These errors are in 
faet so serious that, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, the film is dangerous, and his 
own first act, upon learning that Duck 
AND COVER was being released without 
ehange or deletion, was to contact the 
principal of the school his youngsters at- 
tend and to request that they do not see 
the film. 

As parents and educators know, young- 
sters are imitative, and it is our under- 
standing that Duck AND CoveER is to be 
shown throughout even the lowest grades. 
To let children of any age see even the 
shortest single scene in which a wrong act 
of self-protection takes place, is to risk 
their lives. 

The most fundamental error of scienti- 
fie fact repeated throughout Duck AND 
Cover is the assumption that flash burns 
from an atomic bomb can be incurred 
over a period of three seconds. Building 
on this error, the film teaches by repeti- 
tion that, after seeing the initial flash, 
there is still time to prevent flash burns 
by covering up. A family, shown pienick- 
ing in a park, dives under the tablecloth; 
two children walking to school cover their 
heads; a boy riding his bicycle hops off 
and lies against the curb, burying his head 
under his jacket—all of them after the 
flash has passed. 

Anyone ean double-check the error of 
these ways by turning to pages 25-28 of 
the Atomic Energy Commission publica- 
tion, The Effects of Atomic Weapons, 
where it is plainly stated that “the tem- 
perature [of the atomic burst] is in the 
vicinity of 300,000 degrees Centigrade.” 
But—“within 15 milliseconds . . . the tem- 
perature has dropped to around 5000 de- 
grees C.” The flash, therefore, is no longer 
than 1/150th of a second in duration, and 
after it has passed (with the speed of 
lightning), whoever has been exposed to it 
is already burned in greater or lesser de- 
gree, depending upon his or her distance 
from ground zero. Thus, to cover up after 
the flash is obviously useless. What is 
more, if cloth could provide any protec- 
tion against gamma radiation, which tends 
to continue a few moments longer than 
the heat flash, it would be worthwhile to 
cover up in the fashion illustrated. But 
of course, nothing less than heavy con- 
erete walls, or multi-layers of lead, ean 
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—— (VIL DEFENSE FILMS 


Evaluations of the following recent CD films are based 
on previews conducted by the Training and Training 
Aids Section of the Civil Defense Research Associates. 


stop gamma rays. Henee, this cover-up 
procedure gives protection only against 
flash burns, and then only if there has 
been a warning signal to provide time for 
such action. 

This vital point is actually denied, in 
Duck AND Cover, by the constant em- 
phasis placed upon a non-existent, 3-sec- 
ond flash; and the more dangerous parts 
of the film are the result of this flash- 
duration mistake. 


Anyone caught in the open when an 
atomic bomb goes off must do the prac- 
tieal thing: take cover against blast ef- 
fects, and keep his eyes open. Duck AND 
Cover neither explains the dangers of 
blast, nor does it advocate an eye-peeled 
awareness. Instead, it shows children 
keeping their heads buried and eyes cov- 
ered. One boy lies against a curb for “pro- 
tection,” carefully obeying instructions to 
keep his head under his jacket, until a 
CD worker comes along and tells him 
everything is all right. A wall might have 
fallen on this boy or the other children, or 
a tree keeled over on them, nor could they 
have seen flying debris or other danger 
that might very well be dodged or side- 
stepped by open-eyed alertness. 

Somewhere along the line too of a spe- 
cial survey among the schools to determine 
what should or should not go into the film, 
the National Education Association com- 
mittee that worked with the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration and the producer, 
decided that children would be terrified 
by the A-bomb sound. Thus, although six 
or eight A-bombs are detonated, not one 
makes a whisper of a noise—even in the 
animation scene illustrating the wind pres- 
sure of an A-blast which bowls over trees 
and damages a house. Certain children 
will be left with the impression that an 
A-bomb is only a bright light in the sky. 
It seems to us it would be far better to 
use the training film’s sound track to pre- 
pare children completely, than to let a 
real blast take them by surprise. 


Whoever gave technical direction on 
this film has either been misinterpreted, or 
is wrong to begin with. We feel sure that 
any high school science teacher could sub- 
stantiate us in this contention. We feel 
strongly too, that parents and educators 
should be informed of these errors, par- 
ticularly as a press agent is already on the 
job, publicizing tlie picture, and will un- 
doubtedly sueceed in placing favorable 
stories in newspapers and magazines be- 
fore their editors realize what a vastly 
dangerous effect this film ean have. 


1 reel (9 mins.); b&w. Produced 
by Archer Productions Inc., N.Y.C. 
For rent, or purchase (at $17.50), 
from audio-visual dealers. 


DUCK 
AND 
COVER 
features 
Burt, the 
Turtle... 


NEED HELP? 


Well qualified, experienced publicist wants 
freelance work preparing your releases, 
laying out your advertising, assisting with 
your catalogue, etc. 

For references and further information 
telephone The Editor, Film News, MO 6- 
3058, or write Box 1-D, Film News, 444 
Central Park West, New York 25. 


The Disabled American Veterans 
—the DAV—asks ONLY for— 

—Finest medical care 

—Additional Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital beds 

_ most urgently needed 

—Disability compensation 
based on present day cost 
of living 

—Sound vocational training 
programs. 

—Proper job placement 

—No false, so-called econ- 
omy legislation destroying 
this rehabilitation program 


First in war... 
First in peace... 
... our disabled veterans 
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Filmstrip 


PREVIEWS 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 
Hi 


Dept. 


DISCUSSION 


HE nature of the filmstrip is such 

that in and of itself it fits into a 
discussion-type of learning situation. The 
very fact that you can stop wherever you 
wish and for as long a time as you wish, 
means that discussion can take place as 
you go along. 

In addition to these facts, we have no- 
ticed an increase in the number of film- 
strips in subject areas where discussion is 
extremely important—social problems, eco- 
nomic problems, personal affairs, family 
living and community problems (both 
local and national). 

This pleases us, for it means that visual 
aids are taking their rightful place as 
normal materials of instructions. We have 
passed the stage when a projected picture 
(motion or still) was regarded only as 
something to be viewed by one who pas- 
sively watched. Whatever the material 
shown on a projection screen, we need to 
talk about it. The more we bring those 
who view pictures into a discussion of the 
subject content, the more likely it is that 
these same pictures will really convey a 
message that teaches. 

The majority of filmstrips previewed 
this month are of a type that provoke 
discussion. Either the subject matter it- 
self or the treatment in the filmstrip is 
such that considerable time should be de- 
voted to both looking at, as well as talk- 
ing about, the particular topics. 


= Eye Gate House (330 West 42 St., 
N.Y. 8) has two series which are of cur- 
rent interest. Each serics contains nine 
full color filmstrips. The first is LiTeRA- 
TURE FOR CHILDREN, a sampling of fables, 
myths and legends, folk tales, famous 
poems, famous stories, proverbs and max- 
ims. The material offers quite a range of 
subject content for reading, literature 
appreciation, story hours and other book 
periods. A number of projects should be 
built around the stories and poems inclu- 
ded here. 

The second series is entitled Some 
EvurRopEAN NEIGHBORS. To be specific the 
neighbors are France (with a separate one 
on Paris); Italy, Greece, Spain, Switz- 
erland, England, Sweden and Holland. 
The aim of the strips is to give pictorial 
material which will help pupils to gain 
some degree of familiarity with the peo- 
ples of the nations. It is also hoped that 
they will gain some appreciation of the 
relations which our country has with 
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CREDO 


..Good filmstrips are excellent teaching 
aids. 

..Filmstrips are only good as teaching 
aids if the component frames or pic- 
tures are good in terms of composition 
and photography. 

...If title explanations are included on 
the pictures, they must be short and in 
clear, readable type. 


these foreign countries, and what we must 
all do if neighbors all over the world are 
to work together. Again, these filmstrips 
ean be made the basis for a number of 
projects and follow-up activities. 


= Young America Films (18 East 41 St., 
N.Y. 17) are the producers of a series of 
six filmstrips which will be of interest to 
elasses in home economies, consumer edu- 
eation, retailing and marketing, and dis- 
tributive education. The series is entitled 
ConsuMER Epvucation, and the topies in- 
eluded are Corron Fasrics, Rayon 
Fasrics, Woot Fasrics, Retam Store, 
A Bouse, and SeLtecr Your 
Sryte. It is important today that buyers 
of all commodities know what to look for 
and how to select all types of merchadise. 
These strips contain helpful informtaion 
of this type. 


= The New York Times (223 West 42 
St., N.Y.C.) certainly presents material 
that is of current interest in their film- 
strip series, Report ON THE News. The 
January 1952 production is GERMANY 
Divipep. It deals with the problems faced 
in reestablishing Germany as a function- 
ing member of the world of nations. No 
answer can be given as to the final out- 
eome. The pictures included here, how- 
ever could be used as a springboard for 
many diseussions. Any class in which 
modern world events are being consid- 
ered should devote time to the questions 
posed in this filmstrip. 


RUNNING ON — 


HERE’s a filmstrip these-days about 

almost everything under the sun. 
Some which have recently come to our 
attention are: 

The Beginning Sports Series — (32 
color strips, Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Chicago)—a complete set on 7 
sports: Archery, Badminton, Baseball, 
Bowling, Golf, Tennis, Tumbling. Each 
set covers history, simple rules, basic 
techniques, and development of skill. 
Available silent, and with sound. 


The Starlight Story—about  tuber- 
eulosis and intended mainly for Indian 
audiences, this National Film Board of 
Canada color strip is now finding a far 
wider audience among other groups, par- 
ticularly school children. About a good 
Indian trapper (Joe Starlight and his 
family), the story is interesting, well told, 
from which young or old may learn the 
basic rules for prevention of disease, as 
well as something of Indian life. 

To Combine Our Efforts—This story 
of the United Nations permanent head- 
quarters is the latest U.N. filmstrip, has 
been prepared for secondary school and 
adult groups. There are now six U.N. 
strips: Aims of the U.N. Charter, To 
Serve All Mankind, The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, A Garden 
We Planted Together, U.N. Around the 
World. For budgetary reasons, and to 
insure continued production, U.N. film- 
strips are now on sale, under a new ar- 
rangement, and distribution for the U.S. 
and Canada is through the McGraw-Hill 
Company in New York and Toronto. 

The Report Card Comes Home—sec- 
ond in a series of filmstrips interpreting 
the school program to parents—was re- 
eently released by its producer, the 
Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bu- 
reau, Wayne University (Detroit). 
Though it deals primarily with the part 
parents can and should play in making 
the school’s reporting system a con- 
tribution to the child’s classroom 
progress, it is being found effective also 
in helping teachers to ecrystalize their 
thinking relative to this method and its 
purposes. 

Incidentally, more than 200 prints of 
various filmstrips produced by Wayne 
University’s Bureau were recently pur- 
chased by the Reorientation Branch of 
the Department of the Army for use in 
Japan where a portion of the Army’s 
education program is aimed at interpret- 
ing to the Japanese people the American 


way of life. 
FILM NEWS 


| #3 
Are these schoolboys in 
friends or enemies? OF 


REVIEWING THE 
RECORDS 


with KARL A. BARLEBEN 


HE record industry is at present en- 
joying its biggest “boom” despite its 
many competitors such as movies, tele- 
vision and radio. It is interesting to note 
that the 1951 technical standards reached 
new highs, and that emphasis was placed 
upon serious and classical music. 
Surprisingly, operas recorded in their 
entirety became immensely popular, where- 
as a few years ago operatic recordings, 
even in abbreviated form, wouldn’t sell! 
Undoubtedly the radio is responsible for 
the increased interest and appreciation of 
good music, with certain films running it 
a close second. The fact remains that 
more serious music is being recorded and 
sold than ever before. 


This, in turn, accounts for the fact that 
there are more than a hundred different 
producers of serious music records, and 
the feeling in some quarters now is that 
almost everything worth recording has 
been recorded. This thought probably 
stems from the fact that current catalogs 
show a number of duplications by differ- 
ent firms, but obviously much remains to 
be still recorded. 


Firms showing the greatest consistency 
in quality, artistically and technically, in- 
elude Academy, Capitol, Cetra-Soria, 
Columbia, Concert Hall Society, Haydn 
Society, London, Mereury, RCA-Victor, 
Vox and WCFM. Remington startled the 
market by issuing really fine material in 
microgroove at less than half the usual 
price. 

Various dramatic dises have appeared 
which are of untold value to educators... 
for example, Shakespeare’s and classic 
plays, novels and modern musical com- 
edies, in either complete or abridged ver- 
sions. Such material is being widely used 
in schools and colleges, as well as in the 
home. Nor are the youngsters ignored. 
Many fine things, designed expressly for 
them, are being produced regularly on 
dises which can be used as aids to teach- 
ers as well as parents. 

All indications point toward even big- 
ger and better activities in the reeord 
field during 1952 .. . and the educational 
field in general cannot help but be greatly 
benefited by this trend. 


BIZET: ‘‘Carmen’’, three 12-in. RCA- 
Victor discs in Album #LM-6102 and 
three 12-in. Columbia dises in Album #SL- 
109: Two excellent, complete recordings 
of Bizet’s colorful four-act opera ‘‘Car- 
men’’, premiered at L’Opera-Comique, 
Paris in 1875. The RCA-Victor offering is 
newer, having been studio-made in the 
1951 summer in New York. A decidedly 
French atmosphere and flavor permeates 
the Columbia version, which is presented 


January 1952 


in the more traditional manner and incor- 
porates the original spoken dialogue in- 
stead of the usual recitative by princi- 
pals, chorus and orchestra of the Theatre 
National de L’Opera-Comique de Paris un- 
der the direction of Andre Cluytens. Re- 
corded in the Theatre des Champs-Elysees, 
famed for its exceptionally fine acous- 
ties, this version features Solange Michel 
as Carmen, Marthe Angelici, Raoul Jobin, 
Michel Dens, X. Smati, J. Thirache and 
other notable artists. The RCA-Victor re- 
cording stars Rise Stevens, Jan Peerce, 
Lucia Albanses, Robert Merrill and sup- 
porting cast, with the production under 
the direction of Dr. Fritz Reiner conduct- 
ing the RCA-Victor Symphony Orchestra 
with the Robert Shaw Chorale. This ver- 
sion has the advantage of the latest re- 
cording techniques. The performances are 
slightly different, as to be expected, but in 
our opinion, the choice must be based upon 
personal preference, since both recordings 
are excellent in their own fashion. Several 
‘‘highlights’’ versions are also available, 
notably the 12-in. Remington dise #RLP- 
199-15, 12-in. Parade dise #OP-101, and 
12-in. Decea dise #DL-9522 (featuring the 
the late Conchita Supervia). 


FRENCH WITH PICTURES: two 12-in. 
dises in album and with Pocket Book vol- 
ume, distributed by Educational Services. 
A brand-new audio-visual approach to the 
sometimes difficult subject of language 
learning is here presented by Language 
Research, Ine It is the modern way, com- 
bining hearing sentences, reading words, 
and seeing drawings (an important part of 


Rise Stevens and Jan Peerce in a critical “take” 
for the RCA-Victor complete recording of CARMEN. 


the study structure) which graphically 
described the sentences or words. One of 
the first language teaching aids to employ 
modern, LP, microgroove recordings, this 
set covers the first 106 pages of the book 
of the same title (Pocket Book series) 
furnished. Pauses in the recordings permit 
the listening students to repeat what they 
have heard, and emphasis is placed on pro- 
nunciation, rhythm and tempo. The text, 
by I. Richards, M.H. Isley and Christine 
Gibson, is designed to develop speed as 
well as accuracy in learning. ‘‘ French 
With Pictures,’’ the new method of teach- 
ing, is bound to become recognized as the 
modern way for language training... 
not only in the classroom but the home as 
well. This set is the first in the series, 
with ‘‘Spanish Through Pictures’’ com- 
ing soon, based upon the same idea. Work- 
books, filmstrips and other teaching aids 
are available (motion picture films are 
now being prepared). ‘‘French With Pic- 
tures’’ may be ordered direct from the 
distributor, Educational Services, 1702 K 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


LEONCAVALLO: ‘‘Pagliacci,’’ two 
12-in. Cetra-Soria discs in Album #Cet. 
LP-1227. Leoncavallo’s chief bid for fame, 
the short, fiery, two-act ‘‘Pagliacci’’ ... 
for which he worte both libretto and music 

- . Was premiered at the Teatro Dal 
Verme, Milan, in 1892, has been a prime 
favorite ever since. This dramatic and ex- 
citing recording features Carla Gavazzi, 
Carlo Bergonzi and Carlo Tagliabue in the 
Jeading roles, while the Orchestra and 
Chorus of Radio Italiana are under the 
direction of Alfredo Simonetto. This per- 
formance follows the original indications 
of the composer . . . the way it is played 
in Italy. Columbia’s two 12-in. dises in 
Album #SL-113 provides the more ortho- 
dox version as performed by the Metro- 
politan Opera Association starring Rich- 
ard Tucker, Lucine Amara, Guiseppe Vald- 
engo,. Thomas Hayward and Clifford Har- 
vuot, with Fausto Cleva conducting the 
orchestra and Kurt Adler the chorus. Both 
recordings are complete, and furnished 
with librettos. A ‘‘highlights’’ version is 
available in the 12-in. Remington dise 
#RLP-199-40 featuring Bruno Donati, 
Gino Sarri and Anne Pollo. The Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino is under the baton of 
Erasmo Chiglia. All versions are excellent. 


MENOTTI: ‘‘The Medium,’’ two 12-in. 
Mercury dises in Album #MGL-7. This 
modern musical drama was premiered in 
New York during 1950, since which time 
it has enjoyed outstanding success. This 
recording is taken from the sound track 
of the film which was produced in Italy 
by Walter Lowendahl and directed by the 
composer. The complete production has 
been recorded. on these discs and stars 
Marie Powers, features Leo Coleman, 
Beverly Dame, Belva Kibler, Donald Mor- 
gan, and introduces 14-year old Anna 
Marie Alberghetti (who subsequently went 
to Hollywood to appear in a film with 
Bing Crosby). The recording, made at the 
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Above: Namatijira . . . Below: Coal and steel are 
the mainstays of Newcastle, second city of New 
South Wales .. . 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA 


N island continent pounded by the 

waves of three oceans, Australia 
must surely be one of the most interesting 
countries in the world with its amazingly 
varied topography, unique flora and 
fauna, and its two so different races. Its 
esoteric aspects, however, are not the con- 
eern of this film, except briefly in the 
opening sequence. What ApvANce 
TRALIA sets out to do, and does well, is 
convey an impression of the Common- 
wealth as an organized community, with 
a background of achievement, a place 
among the world’s nations, and a future 
promising in opportunity. Some indigen- 
ous problems are overlooked in this recital. 
There is no mention, for example, of the 
aboriginal and of the position he occupies, 
if any, in the national scheme of things. 
On the other hand, and particularly for 
those who retain the old concept of Aus- 
tralia as “bushman’s country,” this film 
will bring proper realization that, in lit- 
tle more than one-and-a-half centuries, 
and despite a difficult beginning, Aus- 
tralia has reached nationhood and matur- 
ity. Its people, of pioneer stock and char- 
acter, have covered its habitable parts 
with their flocks and herds, have grown 
tropical fruits, sugar cane, vegetables and 
grain of all sorts; have harnessed inland 
waters for irrigation; have cut big timber 
and mined gold, lead, copper, zine, as- 
pestos. Heavy industry, established dur- 
ing World War II, now produces steel, 
automobiles, locomotives, aircraft. Great 
schools, libraries, and educational services 
of all kinds are building a cultural life. 
-One gets the impression, in short, of tre- 
mendous energy, independence, drive; an 
impression heightened by original music 

(Continued on page 18) 
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NAMATJIRA 
THE PAINTER 


LBERT NAMATJIRA, Australian 

aboriginal, is one of that country’s 
outstanding painters. This film about him 
has just come into general nontheatrical 
release here. That it has not been shown 
earlier is a pity. It would surely have 
garnered honors by this time for itself 
and the country of its origin. It is not by 
any means dated, however, and we found 
it as fascinating now as when we first saw 
it by special arrangement just over three 
years ago. 


Concerning Namatjira’s work as an 
artist, we would be qualified to say no 
more than that it is sensitive and colorful 
portraiture of Central Australia’s beauti- 
ful, mountainous landscape. What is re- 
markable, to our way of thinking, is the 
complete mastery, by an aboriginal, of a 
European style of painting that was de- 
veloped over many centuries. It gives one 
pause, and upsets a few evolutionary 
theories, to realize that this man, just one 
generation removed from the mystie eul- 
ture of a primitive, nomadie people, has 
been thus able to straddle centuries, as if 
they were, in time, no more than over- 
night. A note should also be made here of 
the impressive, inherent dignity with 
which Namatjira re-enacts for the camera 
the story of his first contact with the 
painted picture (through an exhibition at 
the Lutheran Mission School); and how, 
by offering his services as camel-train 
guide and cook to the wellknown Aus- 
tralian landscape artist Rex Battarbee 
(seen in this film), he learns eventually, 
by his own efforts and with Battarbee’s 
help, to fulfil his deep desire for expres- 
sion through painting. 

Meanwhile this unusual film provides 
opportunity for an intimate and revealing 
insight into Australian aboriginal life, on 
which there is so little visual material 
available. Further, and although Namat- 
jira himself never visits the cities, some- 
thing of Australia’s urban and cultural 
life is indicated in those sequences of the 
film dealing with gallery showings of his 
work. Even in these sequences, however, 
the camera does not ever dwell long on the 
paintings themselves, so that we must look 
forward to seeing them better in another, 
more coneentrative motion picture, or per- 
haps by way of an actual exhibition in 
our country one of these days. NAMATJIRA 
THE PAINTER is thus rather more about 
Namatjira the man, and his background. 
What does make this an important film 
in the art field, however, are its anthro- 
pological implications, and the foree with 
which it presents art as an integral aspect 
of everyday living for Namatjira and his 
people. “The ground carries the paintings 
of their book of life,” as the excellent nar- 
rative puts it; and, in this connection, the 
sequence is particularly memorable in 

(Continued on page 22) 
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TANK SHIP 


"T= ship in this film is not one of 
the square-bowed invasion craft so 
often pictured, landing tanks on “D” 
and other historic World War II days. 
This one is a 16,000 ton oil tanker, 513 
feet long, with a speed of 16 knots, and 
equipped for carrying 44-million gal- 
lons of oil in 20 different grades. Capa- 
ble of hemisphere-encireling trips, she 
shuttles coastwise to and from Port 
Arthur, Texas, and Bayonne, New Jer- 
sey, completing the 1728-mile voyage in 
4% days, averaging a little better than 
two such trips a month. Though she car- 
ries vital cargo—the fuel on which 20th 
century civilization is dependent—this 
hard-working sea-horse of industry rarely 
gets even a glance from the harbor vis- 
itor, for her port of loading and dis- 
charge is usually tucked away in iso- 
loted backwaters, and is distinguished 
chiefly by “Danger—No Trespassing” 
and “Positively No Smoking” signs . . . 
These are the not particularly exciting 
facts of her life. 

Yet this film, featuring the Deleware, 
a characteristic “Colorado type” vessel of 
the Texas Company’s fleet, is not simply 
the collective story of its Texas-to-New- 
York carriers, but is cinematically an in- 
spiring documentary. 

A storm off Hatteras, as viewed from 
the Captain’s lookout, provides a memor- 
able opening that defies the laws of East- 
man Commercial Kodachrome, particu- 
larly in the night shots which experts 
said could not be done. The SS Delaware 
“shrugs off the weather, and so do the 
men who are sailing her. They know how 
well she is built.” Just enough of her 
background is then shown — from 
draughting board to keel blocks, launch- 
ing, fitting out, loading, manning,—to 
indicate how carefully she has been des- 
igned, how expertly given body and be- 
ing, and why “wind nor weather do not 
detain her.” Returning to the “big blow”, 
the film rides it out with the ship and 
leaves her eventually, on the deep note of 
her warning whistle as, her cargo having 
been delivered properly and promptly, she 
starts back to Port Arthur, to pick up 
another load. 

Perhaps the tang of salt air and the 
bite of gale-driven spume have something 
to do with the appeal of this basically 
simple film. We think its strength lies 
in its honesty, and in that indefinable 
impression of a job well done which only 
subtle craftsmanship can convey. Largely 
responsible for the almost lyric tone of 
this mood piece is its sound track—of 


PREVIEWS 


is 
> 


REVIEWS 


“The sea today is part of the world of today. It 

is a,modern sea in a modern world, and the 

shape of ships has changed as the times have 
changed”... 


natural noises, music well selected and 
edited, wise silences, and commentary 
written by Joseph Moncure Mareh (poet, 
disciple of Robert Frost). Matching it in 
sensitivity and meaningfulness is_ the 
color photography of Leonard Start, best 
known for his work with the late Robert 
Flaherty. Henwar Rodakiewicz, noted 
documentarian, lent his unique director- 
ial touch. Ben Gradus of IMPS Ine., as 
producer has ably met the challenge to 
make a live film out of a dull subject and 
about a non-visible product like oil. Film 
Councilors, Ine., representing The Texas 
Company, supervised the overall produc- 
tion. As the happy result of these first- 
grade collaborative efforts, TANK SHIP 
as a motion picture, and the tank ship 
as a feature of our way of life, will nei- 
ther of them be easily forgotten. Both 
are items of Americana—and the picture 
is a particularly timely one, in view of 
a recent saga of the sea, heralded in the 
press throughout the world. In this con- 
nection, the sequences of TANK SHIP 
showing SS Delaware’s officers and men 
at work and at leisure, though brief, are 
so keenly selective as to fully convey the 
essence of the personalities and jobs pre- 
sented; from the AB just signed on, to 
the Captain “across whose mind, over the 
30 years of his service abroad, the sea 
has laid its spell”. 


20 mins; Kodachrome. Produced 
by IMPS, Inc. (International Movie 
Producers’ Service, N. Y.) and Film 
Councilors (N.Y.) for the Texas 
Company. For loan, without rental, 
from Modern Talking Pictures Ser- 
vice (N. Y. C. and branches) and 
from The Texas Company’s distri- 
bution office in your area. 


Skiers watch the cross-country race, part 


TOP OF THE SKI WORLD 


A Norwegian babies, so the saying 
goes, are born with skis. Correct 
techniques are taught them from the time 
they learn to walk. After seeing this film 
one ceases to wonder why Norwegians 
take top places, with almost monotonous 
regularity, in international ski-ing com- 
petitions. 

According to pictorial evidence pre- 
sented here in exquisite color, over 100,000 
of Oslo’s inhabitants leave their city every 
Sunday morning to ski, in the winter 
fairyland of its environs, against a Christ- 
mas card backdrop. As for the cross- 
country events and the international 
jumping at Holmenkollen, these provide a 
national holiday with all the trappings of 
one—bands, flags, buglers, the Royal 
Family. From first to last frame, the 
thrilling sequences of these events hold 
the viewer’s attention and offer breath- 
taking exhibitions of skill. Among the 250 
to 300 entrants are the world’s as well as 


of the Holmenkollen competition . . . 


@ NORWAY 


As photographed here, these jumpers 
seem more like colorful diving birds than 
bi-peds, customarily earthbound. . . . Not 
so spectacular but very enjoyable are the 
races for tiny tots, and those for the older 
children in which no one loses—there are 
oranges and soda pop for all, and rosettes 
presented by two of Norway’s wholesome 
princesses, in kerchiefs and, of course, on 
skis. 

At the same time as this attractive film 
“stars” ski-ing and presents Holmenkol- 
len where the Olympic jumping will be 
held soon, it also affords a refreshing 
glimpse into the lives of a people who 
not only work hard but play hard, and 
who seem to enjoy both with equal healthy 
vigor and good humor. 


1 reel (9 mins.); color. Produced 
by Jan Wiborg for the Norwegian 
Government. For rent at $2.50 from 
Al Sherman, 1612 Wisconsin Ave., 


Norway’s best. N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
SNOWTIME HOLIDAY ® CANADA e 


LMOST a classical ballet on skis is 

this production which brings to the 
sereen the beautiful hill country in the 
vicinity of Quebec (Canada), and the per- 
formances—duo, solo, and in pattern- 
weaving formations—of three brilliant 
ski-ers. Devoid of tow-lines and crowds, 
the ski-ing sequences of SNowtrme Hott- 
DAY are a tableau in which these three 
performers demonstrate a sport that has 
become an art. Entering over a distant 
erest, they vanish and reappear in their 
presentation of a magnificent display of 
three moving almost as one, and demon- 
strate the parallel technique perfected by 
Fritz Loosli, Swiss ski-er, now in charge 
of the Ski Hawk School of Quebee’s fa- 
mous hostelry, the Chateau Frontenac. 


Mr. Loosli is introduced in the film, as 
is the Chateau Frontenac also. This re- 
viewer, as one of its admirers, was nostal- 
gically glad to catch a glimpse of it again, 
even if just on screen. But scenes accent- 
ing the good food, beverages and services 
to be had at the Chateau are definitely 
out of key with the lyric mood of the 
ski-ing. More apropos and compatible are 
the film’s opening shots of lovely country 
in snow garb, and of winter sports for 
young and old to be found within the 
cities of Quebee and Montreal. Consider- 


They train them young in Canada too—Fritz 
Loosli and student, at Lac Beauport, Quebec . . . 


able footage is also given to a hockey 
game showing the famous Quebee Aces in 
action. . . . This is an excellent film for 
the general public, and ski-ers will wel- 
come its latter sequences as a unique 
chronicle of their favorite sport. 


22 mins; color. Produced by Asso- 
ciated Screen News (Montreal) for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. Available, without charge, from 
the C.P.R. Department of Public Re- 
lations, 581 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 
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COLOURFUL 
CANADA 


Beautiful Films 
in natural colour 
produced exclusively 


for 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


TRAVEL - SCENERY - SPORT 


16 mm Sound 


Across Canada 30 minutes 
A coast-to-coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains (TV) 19 minutes 
There’s so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery along the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Banff’s Golf Challenge (TV) 

21 minutes 
Featuring the Banff Springs Hotel Golf 
Course and its unsurpassed scenic set- 
ting. 


Jack Pine Journey (TV) 20 minutes 
Avivid picture of a canoe cruise through 
the spectacular lake and river country 
of northern Ontario. 


West Coast Playground (TV) 

12 minutes 
Beyond the shining mountains lies a 
land of green enchantment around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, en Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


Klondike Holiday 22 minutes 
No lust for gold now lures people North 
to Alaska and the Yukon, but the urge 
to holiday in a land of storied deeds and 
great beauty. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters (TV) 

21 minutes 
A fast-moving fishing story in brilliant 
_ colour. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Summer in Old Québec minutes 
An ancient city reflects the glories of 
the past, and the nearby shrine of Ste.- 
Anne-de-Beaupré draws pilgrims from 
afar. 


Land of Ski Hawks (TV) 11 minutes 

When the first snow flies, Québec is a 

focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 

and above all—Skiing. Eng. & Fr. 


New releases annually. 
TV versions available. 


Write for full catalogue 
to nearest office of 


Camad ian Pacific 


— Religious and 
By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER 


Minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE SOUND SLIDEFILM 


HEN we entered World War II, 

it became necessary to take hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men from 
the farm, the factory and the towns and 
almost overnight make them skilled tech- 
nicians. It was often a case where knowl- 
edge was a matter of life or death, for 
themselves and their comrades. That the 
task was accomplished is history, and 
much of the credit goes to what is now 
known as the audio-visuals. To this day, 
nearly ten years afterward, the “bong” of 
the sound slidefilm still gives me a sinking 
feeling amidships and recreates, via the 
conditioned reflex as in Pavlov’s dog, a 
vivid sensation of the steamy atmosphere 
in the compartment just off the galley 
on a converted freighter where my corps- 
men, hour after hour, took a refresher 
course in First Aid on our way to Sicily. 


What is a sound slidefilm? It is a film- 
strip, usually 35mm, in black and white 
or color, with a recorded script. The 
recording has been on vinylite records for 
the most part, to be played at either 
standard 78 rpm or at long-pley speed, 
3344 rpm. Recently the sound has been 
put on tape or wire, but records are still 
generally used. 

Why a recorded script? It requires a 
more complicated gadget for, in addition 
to the slidefilm projector, there must be 
some kind of record-player. The answer 
is immediately apparent to anyone who 
has heard both procedures. To give life 
to a showing without a recording requires 
a good reader, proper amplification, mu- 
sie and sound effects. A second showing 
of the same quality requires the same set- 
up and east. In the ease of a recording, 
the elaborate set-up need be used but once, 
the showing recorded, and it ean be re- 
produced in every hamlet around the 
world where there is electric current. 
Moreover, such recording permits the use 
of the finest professional talent. One of 
the best examples of this is the new Amer- 
iean Bible Society production, “THe Goop 
Book.” 

As a teaching instrument, the sound 
filmstrip has many advantages over the 
motion picture. For ordinary classroom 
use, this advantage consists in the possi- 
bility of going back, after the first show- 
ing, to a reconsideration of those frames 
which need discussion or more extended 
treatment by the teacher. Many producers 
make the mistake of failing to issue a 
printed script, when a recording is used. 

(Continued, next column) 
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The Bible went Westward with the pioneers . . 


THE GOOD BOOK 


HE American Bible Society is to be 
congratulated on the presentation of 
this remarkably good sound filmstrip. The 
sound includes musie by the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra and top radio voices. The 
art work is excellent. Production extended 
over more than a year and illustrates the 
influence of the Bible in American life, 
together with its world-wide outreach in 
over 1000 different languages and dialects. 
This filmstrip begins with a brief sur- 
vey of the manner in which the Bible 
came to be, its composite authorship, the 
writing of the Old Testament on rolls of 
parchment and the New Testament on 
sheets similar to our modern book form. 
Since every one.of the 800,000 words in 
the Bible had to be copied by hand, there 
were not many copies—until Gutenberg 
(Continued on page 19) 


A printed script is essential when the 
sound slidefilm is to be used for teaching. 
Various devices have been used to signal 
the projectionist that it is time to turn 
the knob for the next frame. In early 
days, the signal was a fully-rounded 
“bong.” In that ambitious Protestant pro- 
duction, the LeApERSHIP EDUCATION 
Avup10-VisuaL Kit, no signal was used at 
all but_a seript was issued, to be fol- 
lowed by the projectionist. In a recent 
beautiful Christmas sound slidefilm, the 
signal was given by a swelling of the 
background music with the repetition of 
the same notes each time the picture was 
to be changed. “THe Goop Book” uses the 
“bong.” The sound slidefilm is here to 
stay and its use will continue to increase. 
Progressive groups are now producing 
their own programs, recording the sound 
track on wire or tape to accompany slides 
or filmstrips. 
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By SAMUEL GRAND 


Associate Director of Education, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations (headquarters, New York City), and head 
of its Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 


RECENT FILMS ON ISRAEL 


OR the past twenty-five years, Israel, 
or Palestine (as the country was 
called before 1948), has been the subject 
of numerous documentary films. One 
might venture the guess that, it has been 
the subject of more 16mm films than any 
other country of its size in the world. 
This is due to the unique fascination that 
it holds for the major religious groups. 
Among the Jews, the rebuilding of the 
ancient homeland, culminating in the 
establishment of the State of Israel, has 
had special significance. ; 
The major Zionist organizations have 
made excellent use of the documentary 
film as a medium of public interpretation. 
This has been true of production as well as 
of distribution. Every. year, several new 
films are issued by such organizations as 
the United Palestine Appeal, the Jewish 
National Fund, and Hadassah. The list 
of available films numbers well over fifty 
items. An indication of the wide dis- 
tribution that these films enjoy is the fact 


that one organization alone, the United 
Palestine Appeal, arranges for 1,500 
bookings a month during the season. 

In the early years, the films on Israel 
were largely of the travelogue variety. In 
more recent years an attempt has been 
made to introduce elements of plot and 
story development. On the whole, the 
trend has been one of steady improve- 
ment. Gone are the days of reassembling 
and editing stock footage, adding a 
sound track and issuing a “new” film. In 
the last few years, good teamwork be- 
tween American and Israeli producers, 
writers, and technicians has produced ex- 
cellent results. Occasionally, an organi- 
zation rushes unwisely or trims its budget 
unduly; the result is invariably a 
mediocre film. 

The comments on the films listed below 
are based in a measure on the summary 
review of the National Council on Jewish 
Audio-Visual Materials of which the 
writer is a member. 


BUILDING OF A NATION: ISRAEL 


This educational travelogue of Modern 
Israel follows an excellent educational 
approach throughout and is one of the 
best, for general school purposes, of the 
motion pictures on Israel. The use of 
maps is skillful and instructive. In line 
with the best principles of teaching the 
social studies, it takes us into the markets 
to see the various foods products, into 
both Jewish and Arab houses to see how 
the people of the country live, and into 
the factories and farms to see them at 
work. The story development is smooth; 
photography and narration continue to 
teach a most effective lesson. 


20 mins. Produced by Louis de 
Rochemont Associates (1951) for re- 
lease by United World Films Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., N.Y. Rental $6, sale 
price $100. 


FLIGHT TO ISRAEL 


Produced to stimulate tourist interest in 
Israel, this film follows the travelogue ap- 
proach. At the same time it is both in- 
structive and interesting, and shows the 
fascinating extremes between the very 
old and the ultra-modern in Israel. There 
is a good balance too in its treatment of 
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agriculture and industry, rural and urban 
life. It seemed to us that the color quality 
of the picture is uneven. Flowers are 
beautiful and luscious, faces show up too 
red. Occasionally, as must be expected, 
Air France inserts some advertising copy, 
but it does not appear intrusive or of- 
fensive. The film is in fact a fine gesture 
toward a new nation. 


25 mins., color. Available without 
charge from Air France, 683 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 


HANDS OF HEALING 


Photographed in Israel, this color film 
describes the medical program there of 
Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organiza- 
tion, and offers a comprehensive picture 
of its activities in the area of health and 
rehabilitation. It is interesting and holds 
audience attention throughout. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is too gripping: the emo- 
tional strain is unrelieved. The narrative 
is excellent, and the photography very 
good. 


23 mins., color. Rental $5, sale $75. 
Produced by Hadassah. Available 
from Hadassah Film Library, 13 E. 
37th St., N.Y. 16. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Ffistory comes to lifein 


“Williamsburg 


This new documentary film of Vir- 
ginia’s colonial capital presents a pic- 
ture of historic Williamsburg as it was 
two hundred years ago and as it is 
today. It vividly portrays the scope of 
the architectural achievement in the 
restoration of the town to its 18th cen- 
tury appearance. 


44 minutes * Sound Color 16 MM 
Rental $5.00 Sale Price $180.00 


Produced by Julien Bryan International Film Foundation 
TO RENT OR PURCHASE WRITE TO 
Colonial Williamsburg 


FILM DISTRIBUTION SECTION, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


Sterling Presents . . . 
THE 104 PIECE 


VIENNA 
PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


in a new series of 13 musical 
films featuring selections by 
the world’s greatest composers. 

* WAGNER 

* MOZART 

* STRAUSS 

* SCHUBERT 
* BEETHOVEN 


POC CC CCC CCC CCC CC CCC 


A descriptive folder, as well 
as Preview Screening Prints — 
are available on request. 


Sterling Films, Inc. 


316 West 57th St., New York rath 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


(Continued from pages 14 and 15) 


@ UNITED NATIONS @ 


THE GRAND DESIGN 


RODUCED especially for presenta- 

tion in British theatres during 
United Nations’ month (Oct. ’51), this 
film was made, in a matter of six weeks, 
with stock shots from the archives of the 
United Nations’ Department of Public In- 
formation, on the basis of a narrative 
continuity by Norman Corwin, the radio 
writer and producer. By reason of public 
interest, THE GRAND DESIGN has now been 
released for general distribution. 

In nine minutes .it attempts to show 
what the United Nations has accomplished 
since its inception, and what its future 
goals are. The attempt is not entirely suc- 
cessful, however, since the impact of 
image upon image, without pause or 
change of pace, soon causes the specta- 
tor’s mind to reel. Each point is made 
so quickly that what is left with the 
viewer are some very general ideas only, 
on the work of the U.N. 

The film is divided into three parts: 


@ FRANCE @ 


BALZAC 


A REVEALING study of the great 
nineteenth certury French novelist, 
Bauzac is another triumph for that group 
of experimental film makers whose aim it 
is to use effectively original materials 
from other arts and to unite them on film. 

In the spirit of such motion pictures as 
1848, Van GoGu, and Tue Titan, the 
French film Bauzac was made. Beginning 
with shots of the workroom in which Bal- 
zac wrote many of his novels, the film 
flashes back to the Napoleonic era during 
which the writer was born. The picture 
traces his boyhood, his career, the mount- 
ing of his debts, his love affairs, and con- 
eludes with his death which came after he 
had re-created a whole society in his 96 
novels. 

Through the effective use of paintings, 
manuscripts, lithographs and the moving 
eamera, the able and imaginative director, 
Jean Vidal, almost brings the era and the 
man back to life. Even though the film 
moves a little slowly at times, it is a mag- 
nificent achievement. An excellent English 
commentary written and spoken by 
Sherry Mangan, adds to its effectiveness. 

Bauzac has much to offer both literary 
and historical students and the general 
adult public, as it is not only informative 
but entertaining. —SENTA KATZ 

22 mins., b&w. Rental $10, pur- 
chase $80, from A. F. Films Inc., 

1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 
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A Bamenda Chief greets a U.N. Trusteeship Mis- 
sion to the British Cameroons . . . 


the beginnings of the U.N., its political 
work for peace, and its achievements and 
aims in the fields of agriculture, health, 
and famine control. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the insecurity of life today 
that parts of THE GrANp DesIGn, though 
made only a few months ago, seem al- 
ready dated. Besides pointing out the 
U.N.’s achievements in settling strife in 
Israel and Indonesia, the narrator (Neal 
Arden) also mentions the organization’s 
approaching victory in Korea—which is 
rather uncertain even at this present, 
later date. 

The section of the film devoted to the 
U.N.’s aid in the fields of economies and 
health is not only the most interesting one 
from the factual standpoint, but the most 
inspiring as well, for these scenes more 
than any other show the scope of the 
United Nation’s mission in diminishing 
poverty and ignorance. The overall value 
of the film lies in what it can do to in- 
troduce people to the U.N.’s work. As 
such THE GRAND DesiGn has significance 
for both students—particularly on the 
junior high school and early high school 
levels—and for the general publice—S.K. 


9 mins. Rental $2.50, purchase 
$32.50, from the United Nations 
Film Division, United Nations, 
N.Y.C.; or from official distributors. 


THE CITIZEN and UNESCO 


By WILBERT H. PEARSON 


UNESCO Relations Division 
U. S. Department of State 


STABLISHED by the General As- 

sembly of the U.N. in November 1945, 
the United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fie and Cultural Organization gears the 
people of the world to talk across in- 
ternational boundaries, and is not tied 
by treaties. “Governments are tempor- 
ary but people are permanent and ever- 
lasting.” 


The San Franciseo Conference (April 
1945) had invited the people themselves 
to act, and 250 organizations sent 42 
representatives to the gathering which 
initiated the United Nations. When it 
came time for the preparatory commis- 
sions to plan for UNESCO, a permissive 
clause was written into the constitu- 
tion to the effect that any nation could 
elect a consultant group of representa- 
tives from the people, to work along with 
its diplomatic representatives. This is the 
starting point for the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, as for the British, 
French and others. 


The Congressional law which enabled 
the United States to become a member 
of UNESCO, as a means of securing wi- 
der participation of citizens in its work 
also makes it requisite for the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission to hold periodic con- 
ferences, such as its third gathering in 
New York this month. 


Conferences like this one enable ex- 
perts in various fields of professidnal 
activity, as well as those interested in 
community organization, to become more 
fully acquainted with the work of the 
United Nations and UNESCO, and to 
offer their competence to its furtherance. 
Chairman of the U.S. National Commis- 
sion is Dr. George Stoddard, president 
of the University of Illinois. Vice-chair- 
men are Luther H. Evans, Librarian of 
Congress; Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Theo- 
logieal Seminary; and Mrs Henry Potter 
Russell, San Francisco civie leader. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA (Concluded) 
composed for the film by Clive Douglas of 
New South Wales. 

The subject matter continuity of this 
picture is particularly good from the 
teaching point of view, and the quality 
of its photography is well above average. 
Its narrative is literate without being dif- 
fieult; though, for the unaccustomed ear, 
the accent may present some difficulty. 
We particularly noted the careful selec- 
tivity of pictorial material, best exempli- 
fied in the sequence on Australia’s cities, 
each of which remains in mind for its 
own distinctive “personality.” 


Along with teachers who will weleome 
it for the classroom, ADVANCE AUSRTALIA 
should be very useful to Chambers of 
Commerce and industrial groups for ori- 
entation in trade and other relations. It 


_also holds great interest for the travel- 


minded public. 


20 mins. Produced for the Aus- 
tralian National Film Board by the 
Films Division of the News and In- 
formation Bureau, Dept. of the In- 
terior. For rent at $3, purchase $60, 
from Australian News & Informa- 
tion Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20. 


~ 
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Religious 


(Continued from page 17) 


HOPE FROM THE HULEH 


This film tells of the plans for reclaim- 
ing the swamps of Huleh, and what the 
fulfillment of this program means in 
terms of new settlements and increased 
food production. Through beautiful, 
imaginative photography it shows how the 
Huleh region of Israel is being drained 
and its area restored to life-giving cultiva- 
tion. The color quality of the film is un- 
usually excellent. Educationally, however, 
it suffers from the absence of interest- 
ing maps, and from the presence of an 
over-long, dull, introductory trailer. Other- 
wise it does in a workman-like manner 
the limited job it undertakes to do. 


15 mins., color, produced 1951. Avail- 
able without charge from the Jewish 
National Fund, 41 E. 42nd S&t., 
N.Y.C. 


HOUSE ON THE 


This film describes the effects of the 
Israel-Arab war on the program of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. It shows 
the participation of the. students and 
faculty members in this war. 

Unfortunately, it was not possible to 
show the buildings and campus of the 
Hebrew University on Mount Scopus, as 
they are in Trans-Jordan territory. The 
contrast between these and the temporary 
and improvised quarters of the University 
would have been all the more startling. 
But—directed by George L. George, 
Academy Award winner, and despite poor 


continuity in spots—this is a good film 
from both a technical and an educational 
viewpoint. Its musie and narration are 
of high quality, and it has a strong emo- 
tional appeal. 


35 mins. Available without charge 
from the American Friends of the 
Hebrew University, N.Y.C. 


THE MAGNETIC TIDE 


An overall description of Israel, with 
special stress on its holy places, this is a 
film with a message: of the Brotherhood 
of Man, as illustrated by the Jews, Chris- 
tians and Arabs living together in modern 
Israel. The sound track carries this mess- 
age through skillful narration by Dennis 
King, and the haunting liturgical and 
secular music of modern Israel. The 
photography, though charming and warm 
in spots, is somewhat uneven and there 
are disconnected short sequences. Con- 
sidering the fact, however, that this 
photography was the work of an ama- 
teur, it is a most creditable job, and the 
film’s stirring message of brotherhood and 
peace more than makes up for some of its 
technical faults. 


30 mins.; Kodachrome. Produced and 
directed by Dorothy Silverstone. For 
rent, $15 per day, from Films Inc., 
$351 W. 41st., N.Y. Proceeds to Chil- 
dren to Palestine Inc. Available also 
in 35mm, through 20th Century-Fox 
Film Co., 444 W. 56th St., N.Y. 


THE GOOD BOOK (Continued from page 16) 


invented movable type, and printed Bibles 
for all who could read Latin. Soon Luther 
and others began translating the Bible 
into other languages and men studied this 
potent force with new understanding. No 
longer were people content with second- 
hand interpretation, nor with restrictions 
on their worship. 

The Bible accompanied the people 
Westward to America, shaping the form 
of our government and inspiring the new 
ideals of freedom. Across the plains, men 
of all persuasions took the Bible with 
them as they founded the new areas of 
our nation. The immortal words of the 
Bible rang through the mind of Lincoln 
during the trying days of his public life, 
and bolstered the courage of the men on 
the fighting fronts. Eddie Rickenbacker 
maintained the morale of his downed 
flyers by reading from the Scriptures. 

Today the Bible has been translated 
into more than 1000 different tongues 
through the work of the American Bible 
Society. In places of difficulty and often 
of danger, men still seek to translate more 
accurately the living word. The closing 
anecdote illustrates how much the Bible 
means to all men by showing what it 
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meant to one old Arab, in an isolated 
oasis, when he found the Word in his own 
tongue. Nor is the picture without humor. 
Doubtless many have assumed that God 
speaks only in their language, like the 
good woman of Wales who felt that the 
speech of God must be Welsh. 


The story moves rapidly across many 
centuries, with interest sustained to the 
very end. No more moving worship serv- 
ice could be found for older children, 
young people and adults. In dozens of 
places the appropriate “build up” and 
“point of departure” are provided for 
extended discussion and more detailed in- 
struction. It is no wonder that this latest 
presentation in a line of distinguished 
productions, should be in great demand. 


Produced by the Jam Handy Organi- 
zation (Detroit) for the American 
Bible Society, 45 Astor Place, N.Y. 3. 
89 frames (22 mins.); color; sound. 
Purchase, 78 RPM (2 records, 4 
sides), $15. 75; or one 12” long-play- 
ing, micro-groove 3314, RMP at 
$13.75. Rental, $2.50. Also available 
without records, but with reading 
script (not recommended by ABS). 


In an atmosphere of brotherly cooperation, arts 
and crafts flourish—From THE MAGNETIC TIDE 
(IMustration by courtesy of Films, Inc.) 


TENT CITY 


This film portrays the life of the new 
immigrants to Israel and shows how these 
families, coming from European and 
Oriental countries with widely differing 
cultural patterns, are slowly being fused 
into one people in their new home. 

It is one of the most beautiful of the 
films on life in Israel and has a fine dra- 
matic story. Delineation of character, par- 
ticularly of the children, is sensitive and 
warm. The photography is breath-taking, 
the music is excellent. Characterized 
throughout by dignity, honesty, humor 
and charm, TENT Crry is suitable for any 
audience. 


30 mins. Produced 1951 by Baruch 
Dienar, Israel. Available, without 
charge, from United Palestine Ap- 
peal, 41 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 


WHERE THE FUTURE BEGINS 


The story of a Bulgarian Jewish family 
emigrating to Israel in search of security, 
freedom and happiness, this film has fine 
human interest. Limiting it to the experi- 
ences of one family makes an excellent 
ease study, as well as an interesting 
presentation. Both the narration and the 
musie are good. It is unfortunate that un- 
due stress is given to the sponsoring or- 
ganization—a fault generally true in the 
films of most of the agencies that appeal 
to the public for financial support. 


25 mins. Available without charge 
from the National Committee for 
Labor Israel (Histadruth), 33 E. 
67th St., N.Y.C. 


NAMATJIRA THE PAINTER > 
and ADVANCE AUSTRALIA 


are only two of the 
MORE THAN 60 TITLES of 
DOCUMENTARY, ENTERTAINMENT 
and EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
on AUSTRALIA 
in black and white and color 
Available from the 
AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 
636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


Send for free, fully descriptive 
illustrated catalogue 
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ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


is pleased to announce the 
formation of 


SEMINAR FILMS, Ine. 


a subsidiary which will engage in 
the production, procurement and 
sale of educational and docu- 
mentary films and filmstrips. 


It is also announced that Robert 
Daker, formerly Director of 
March of Time Forum Films, 

has been named Executive 
Vice-President. 


The address of 


SEMINAR FILMS, Ine. 


will be 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 


FILM TREATMENT 


“makes your film 
screen better and 
last longer” 
Write for full information 
PEERLESS FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
165 West 46th Street © New York 19, WY. 


$59 Seward Street © Hellyweed 38, Calif. 


ease, Apply 
BRANDON FILMS, Inc, 200 W. 57 St., N.Y. 19 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? ; 
TRY 


JEFRONA 
ALL-PURPOSE CEMENT! 
; Write for Free Sample 
; CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
} 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. | 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


16MM CAMERA SURVEY 


by LEROY SYLVERST 


President, Association of Documentary and Television Film Cameramen 


HE standards of the 16mm field have 

been raised considerably in recent 
years, and more and more the gap be- 
tween 16mm and 35mm has been narrow- 
ing. Especially as improved equipment 
is available, there is a growing need and 
use of 16mm in the professional field. 

Any motion picture camera that will 
take a sharp image consistently at 24 
frames per second without weaving, jump- 
ing or seratching, can be considered for 
all practical purposes to be of profes- 
sional quality, regardless of price cate- 
gory. The only qualification determining 
its professional capacities is, whether it 
does the job it is expected to do. 

Since motion picture cameras in the 
16mm field range in price from around 
$100 to $7,000 or more, depending on the 
quality of construction, on versatility and 
accessories, the question of economy is 
more a matter of use than of the actual 
price tag. For the small producer who 
must have a camera that will do many 
varied jobs and yet who must compromise 
on how much money he can spend, it is 
obvious that a better type of camera will 
pay for itself in the long run. A cheaper 
type would prove less versatile and hence 
more costly in the end. For someone in 
this category, cameras like the Bolex and 
the Bell & Howell Filmo, both under the 
$500 mark, might be appropriate. The 
Cine Kodak Special, and the 100-ft. and 
200-ft. Auricon types would cover the 
range from $500 to about $1,000, the lat- 
ter models having built-in, single system 
sound units. 


Your writer has a healthy respect for 
cameras in both these categories, having 
used them under the most varied and 
adverse conditions. The Bolex, for ex- 
ample, was used to make three films at sea 
where it was utilized for shooting from 
such interesting places as the tops of 
masts, from engine rooms, life boats, and 
the galley. The Bolex was out in almost 
every weather condition from the frigid 
North Atlantic to the tropics with their 
hurricanes. On shore, it was used for 
stop-motion and animation scenes, with a 
footage totaling 60,000 ft. With a syne 
motor, this Bolex has been used in a small 
studio for sound work and has turned in 
the enviable record of no break-downs. 
It will shortly be called upon again, for 
some airplane shots in color at high alti- 
tude. 


FILM NEWS 


Other cameras in the same category, if 
handled correctly, could also be called 
upon for similar performance. 

On the other hand, if a production in- 
volves a very costly studio set that car- 
ries with it a daily investment of hundreds 
of dollars for props, costumes, and 
salaries for actors and technicans, no 
chances ean be taken and only the best 
type of camera should be used. In such 
instances, the actual cost of the camera 
itself is probably only a minor item on 
the production budget. For such major 
undertakings it is preferable to use 
eameras of the Mitchell and Maurer type 
with their precision movements and 
through-the-lens focussing, in addition to 
large magazine capacities. They are pre- 
cision constructed, and have provisions 
for a syne motor. Cameras in this group 
run from $4,000 to $7,000 in price, and 
are complicated enough to require the 
hiring of an experienced cameraman and 
assistant. 

However reliable these expensive ones 
are, they may be less desirable, because 
of their weight, for newsreel, sports or 
other coverage that requires a light, fast, 
hand-camera—sturdy but gadget-free ; for 
example, the Bolex and the Bell & Howell 
types. 


When purchasing a camera—and this 
includes even the costly one—check it 
thoroughly by running film through it. 
You may find it needs some adjustment, 
which you can have done before you risk 
ruining a professional take. Make sure 
also, to obtain full directions for care and 
servicing. Any camera worthy of a first- 
rate job must have first-rate attention. 


Leroy Sylverst using a Maurer for a Chrysler 


ce Leading source of Foreign Language and docu- 
mentary feature films: 
‘aris 1900, Orpheus, etc. 
Motor Car production . . . 
i 
: 


Whats New... 


“SYNCHROWINK” 


= DuKane Corporation is featuring 
a 1,000-watt electrically operated 
filmstrip projector. It is advanced one 
frame at a time by the new ‘‘syn- 
chrowink’’ electrical film advance. 
The name is derived from the 
‘*quicker than a wink’’ change (one- 
twentieth of a second) ... This new 
unit provides much larger and 
brighter pictures than have herto- 
fore been available, and will take 
slidefilms from the classroom into 
the auditorium ... For further in- 
formation, contact Robert Shoe- 
maker, Educational Dept., DuKane 
Corporation (formerly Operadio), St. 
Charles, Il. 


REFLECTED LIGHT 


= The latest in reflected light for color 
photography is reported in the Nov- 
ember 1951 issue of American Cine- 
matographer. New type lighting 
units developed at MGM have softer 
quality than are presently obtainable 
from existing studio equipment. 
Most standard lights have been con- 
verted, using the principle of re- 
flected lighting. 


SYNCHRONIZATION 


m Designed to achieve a long-sought 
goal in scientific photography—i.e., 
dependable, consistent and accura- 
tion operation of series of motion 
picture cameras taking at the same 
time, to closer tolerance—the new 
Maurer Servo-Syne Camera Drive is 
claimed to achieve closer time syn- 
chronization than heretofore has 
been possible. The system utilizes 
circular rotating camera shutters 
and the maximum possible deviation 
of shutter is less than one degree. 
There is also no, practical limit, 
according to J. A. Maurer, Inc., to 
the number of cameras that may be 
synchronized by this method.—P. L. 
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FOCUS ON COLOR 


by MARGARET MARKHAM 


. . - Photographer, Dept. of Ophthalmology, 


N.Y.U.-Bellevue Post Graduate Medical School . . . Secretary, Biological 


HERE are certain years in photo- 

graphic history, as in other history, 
that turn out to be landmarks. 1935 was 
one of these, when Kodachrome was offi- 
cially released on the commercial market. 
Similarly, 1942 is memorable for the an- 
nouncement of Ansco color film. The more 
recent debut of the Polaroid-Land camera 
was .another milestone. 

Strictly speaking, none of these accom- 
plishments were the results of overnight 
brainstorms. Experiments with color film 
date as far back as 1896. The chemistry 
of color coupling dyes came to light in 
the period just prior to the First World 
War, and patents were issued. The ances- 
tor of our modern color films was Agfa 
color for which patents were obtained 
both in Germany and in this country 
even before the advent of Kodachrome. 

To state, therefore that the year past 
has seen the birth of a new color film 
would not be quite accurate. Yet 1951 has 
certainly been a landmark year in the his- 
tory of color film, for it marks the fact 
that some startlingly new types and ap- 
plications of color film were issued dur- 
ing its twelve months, by all three of the 
major manufacturers Ansco, DuPont, and 
Eastman Kodak. 

The so-called Color Negative-Positive 
Films have already made a dent in the 
use of Technicolor in the motion picture 
industry. A major M.G.M. full length 
Feature, THE Nort, due for re- 
lease in the early spring, has been filmed 
entirely on the new Anseco Color Nega- 
tive camera stock and printed on the 
Anseo Color Print stock. A 6 reel, 35mm, 
feature production RoyaL JOURNEY made 
by the National Film Board of Canada, 
and documenting the entire Canadian 
visit of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh has been produced on the 
Eastman Color Negative-Positive films.* 
Smaller producers in the motion picture 
and filmstrip fields have released new 
features on these recent color films. 


’ Knowledge Builders, for example, made 


available last summer an entire series of 
colorful children’s stories on the East- 
man stock. Release prints on the DuPont 
Color Print stock have been handled this 
past year by Consolidated Laboratcries, 
Ine., for example. 

In what way does this new film vary 
technically from others already avail- 
able, and to what extent does it provide 
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the large and small producers with an 
advantage? 

In the first place, the shooting stock 
in the camera is not a reversible film 
like Technicolor, Kodachrome, or Anseo 
color. It is a negative type film compar- 
able to Kodacolor or Ektacolor. The 
image is a negative and appears in the 
complementary colors to the original 
subject. This color negative now becomes 
the original. From it prints are made 
on the Color Print stock. These are pos- 
itives and appear in the normal colors 
of the subject matter. 

In addition to regular release prints, 
it is possible to make “dupe negatives” 
from the original color negative. These 
“dupe negatives” can then become the 
basis for making countless release prints 
without any further wear or tear on the 
original. 

To the filmstrip producer, for instanee, 
this means that his costly master need 
go through the step or continuous printer 
only ten times, to provide ten print- 
ing negatives. From each of these 
ten, innumerable positives can be made. 
The original master will still be vir- 
tually as good as new, even after 10,000 
prints have appeared on the market. In 
the case of those masters which have 
already been shot on other color film, an | 
intermediate color negative can be made, 
thus minimizing the amount of use that 
the master must take. 

Quality-wise, the color is excellent. The 
test prints which we saw on THE WILD 
NortH were certainly most pleasing. 
There is a softer, more natural tone than 
we are accustomed to seeing. While, per- 
haps, under some circumstances the film 
may not give the lush, saturated colors 
characteristic of Technicolor, the average 
production after all does not fall into 
the super-extravaganza class requiring 
the rich colors of pomp and pageantry. 

By far the greatest advantage for the 
industry lies in the fact that anyone can 
use this film. No elaborate and expensive . 
erews are essential, even under trying 
conditions. In ROYAL JOURNEY, for ex- 
ample, we saw seenes where shooting with 
other types of color films would bave 
been practically impossible. But poor 
light and even falling snow did not dimin- 
ish the quality of the result obtained here 
with the new Eastman Color Negative- 
Positive. (Continued on page 22) 
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*OSMOND H. BORRADAILE, A.S.C., chief cameraman on ROYAL JOURNEY, says: “The new film has such 
great tolerance, remaining true under a wide range of light conditions and offering more latitude in 


exposure than older processes, that it allows cameramen to extend the day’s shooting time for two hours 
longer than has been possible with other film in the past.” - 
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GOOD BOOK‘ 


An unusually fine filmstrip in color. 
For Churches 
Libraries 
Community Organizations 
Portrays events in the development 
of the Bible and its influence on 
the history of America. Dramatized 
by large professional cast. The art 

work is above average. 

Has 89 frames, in color. The 22 minute 
recording is on one 12” LP microgroove 
33 rpm. record at $13.75 — or — on 
two 78 rpm. standard records at $15.75. 


AMERICAN 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
45 Astor Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
Discount to dealers and libraries. 
Catalog of free and rental films 


~~ available on request. 4 


FREE! 


New colorful fully illustrated 1951-1952 
EYE GATE FILMSTRIP CATALOG—Write to: 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INCORPORATED 
Dept. FN-5, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


2 NEW CATALOGS 
Write for them by number 
1. FILMS FOR RENTAL 
2. FILMS FOR SALE 
No charge or obligation 
BAILEY FILMS, INC. 
6509 De Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


A series of excellent DOCUMEN- 
and factuai films, covering 
events and per 


Academic Film Co. Inc. 


516 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 


FOCUS ON COLOR 


(Continued from page 21) 


Processing service is on a level with 
Kodachrome and Ansco processing by 
regular laboratories. There is no long 
waiting line for processing as is the case 
with Technicolor. “Rushes” ean be ob- 
tained in 48 hours if necessary, and sets 
do not have to be kept waiting for weeks 
until test prints arrive. 

To give an indication of the extent to 
which some of the laboratories have been 
sold on these films: DuArt, well-known 
in the processing field for many years, 
has now added a new section to their 
facilities, and are calling it Tri-Art Color. 
Under the technical direction of Mr. 
John G. Stott, who was for many years 
previously associated with the Color Divi- 
sion at Eastman Kodak, Tri-Art is al- 
ready prepared to handle a quarter mil- 
lion feet of this film stock per week. They 
have instituted 48 hour rushes, and 16mm 
reduction prints, and are planning ad- 
ditional facilities to include enlarging, 
separation positives, ete., all on this new 
medium. 

While the total cost of film and pro- 
cessing does not run any less than with 
the previous types of color films, it does 
save considerable time and money in 
that the test prints and final prints can 
be had more quickly. The other import- 
ant factor is the relative simplicity re- 
quired both in equipment and lighting as 
well as the size of crew that has to be 
hired. 

We predict great things from the 
Color Negative-Positive Films. 


PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 14) 


NAMATJIRA 


which an older man, by dexterous finger- 
drawing in the sand, teaches a young 
hunter how to read the full story of the 
animal he must stalk for food. It is sug- 
gested, in fact, that the keen eye and 
highly developed senses of the hunter con- 
tribute in large measure to the unique 
perceptivity that characterizes Namat- 
jira’s work. 

The objective, high-level thinking of the 
first three-quarters of this film is unfor- 
tunately not sustained throughout. To- 
ward the end there is a note of propa- 
ganda—tinged slightly with a condescen- 
sion we are sure must be unintentional. 
Otherwise this is, to our way of thinking, 
a model film of its type, suitable for in- 
school use as well as by all manner of 
adult community group. Ralph Foster, 
then on loan from the National Film Board 
of Canada, was in charge of production. 
C. P. Mountford, noted writer on anthro- 
pological matters, was associate producer. 
Musie, by Charles Mackerras, is played 
by members of the Australian Broadeast- 
ing Commission Symphony Orchestra. 
Stanley Haws, present director of Aus- 
tralia’s National Film Board, supervised. 


22 mins; color. Produced for the 
Film Division of the Australian De- 
partment of Information. Rental -$5 
(1 week $15); purchase $170, from 
Australian News & Information Bu- 
reau, 636 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. 


OVERSEAS WORKSHOP 
(Continued from page 9) 


all intent and purpose of the Workshop, 
namely, to observe the culture patterns 
of people other than ourselves with ob- 
jectivity and sympathy and so to under- 
stand them in the context of present and 
inevitable change. 

A film program in a workshop of this 
sort has a value both specific and general. 
It introduced a number of films to a 
group of teachers in the Islands who had 
little or no experience with the use of the 
medium. They had the benefit of pre- 
views, of seeing the films used in elass- 
room situations and of being guided in 
the application of the message of specific 
films to teaching problems. The main- 
land contingent, which included. teachers 
and professional people in many fields, 
had had more experience with the medi- 
um. But all profited by whatever capacity 
the film has to develop the art of objec- 
tive and accurate observation. Social an- 
thropology is essentially a study of be- 
havior and the conclusions to be drawn 
from such study. The Workshop student 
observes behavior in a foreign setting 
under certain limited conditions and for 
a specified time. He is not ordinarily a 
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trained observer. Films can and do show 
family relations, psychological concepts, 
and cultural patterns in living terms. 
They tend to bridge the gap from verbal 
textbook concepts to the visual observa- 
tion of such concepts in a living culture 
which, from the observer’s viewpoint. is. 
in the nature of things, somewhat frag- 
mentary. The function of films here is 
to enrich the powers of observation of 
students when face to face with their ma- 
terial, new and complex as it inevitably is. 


Above and beyond the film program, 
which necessarily plays a minor if highly 
effective role, is the general program of 
the Workshop, the day-to-day living in 
an unfamiliar setting, the continuous con- 
tacts with government officials and com- 
munity leaders and the establishment of 
friendship with individuals on a social 
basis. This overall program is not the 
subject of this article, but it is not amiss 
to say that one of the long-term values 
for students in this experience lies in a 
face-to-face contact with people who, liv- 
ing outside our continental boundaries, 
are yet citizens of the United States whose 
problems are similar in many respects, 
and dissimilar as their cultural patterns, 
their geographical frame of reference, dif- 
fer from ours. 


..on Film 
for integration with courses 
history and the social sciences. 


a Association Films’ president, J. R. 
Bingham, has announced the name of the 
company’s new subsidiary as Seminar 
Films, Inc. Officers will be those of As- 
sociation Films, Inc., with the addition of 
Robert Daker—formerly of March of Time 
—as Executive Vice-President. Offices will 
be at 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. Opera- 
tions will encompass the procurement, sale 
and production of 16mm educational and 
documentary films. 


= National Film Board of Canada will con- 
tinue to be headed by W. Arthur Irwin, 
who has been re-appointed Government Film 
Commissioner, according to an announcement 
by the Hon. Robert H. Winters, Resources 
Minister. Formerly editor of MacLean’s 
Magazine (Toronto), Mr. Irwin was named 


to the post in December 1949 (See Film. 


News, Feb. 1950). His first term as Com- 
missioner expires January 31, 1952. 


= Radiant Manufacturing Corporation’s 
vice-president Adolph Wertheimer was elect- 
ed Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the National Institute for Audio-Visual sell- 
ing. Vice-Chairman is H. Herbert Myers, 
president of Charles Beseler Co., and Secre- 
tary is Edward F. Arendt of Swank Motion 
Pictures. . . . The Institute will be held this 
year from Sunday afternoon July 27 to 
Thursday evening, July 31, at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 


Bernie Cousino (Cousino Visual Educa- 
tion Service, Toledo) was the prime mover 
behind that city’s first Business Film Festi- 
val. It was an all-day meeting sponsored 
by the Toledo Chamber of Commerce, and 
included an equipment display along with 
showings of new films. 


a The Film Library Association has been 
formed by Central Washington College (El- 
lensburg), The State College of Washing- 
ton (Pullman) and the University of Wash- 
ington (Seattle). As first project the new 
Association has published a film catalogue. 


= The Biological Photographic Assoc. Inc. 
at the Third Annual Photographic Salon 
and Equipment Exhibit of the New York 
Chapter held recently, presented ten awards 
for notable work in various categories. The 
clinical award was won by Margaret 
Markham, Dept. of Ophthalmology, N.Y.U.- 
Bellevue Medical Center, and Associate 
Editor of Film News’ ‘‘Technical Talk’’ 
departmegt. Presentation of the awards 
was by Henry Lester, F.B.P.A., noted scien- 
tific photographer, and author. 


«= Eastman Kodak Co. advises that Wil- 
iam J. German has been appointed distribu- 
tor for Eastman professional motion picture 
films. German’s new company succeeds to 
the business previously operated by J. E. 
Brulatour, Ine., and will continue to oper- 
ate with substantially the same personnel in 
Fort Lee (N.J.), Hollywood and Chicago. 
Mr. German was closely associated with the 
late Jules Brulatour as vice-president and 
general manager during the many years Mr. 
Brulatour acted as Eastman distributor, and 
—— in charge after Mr. Brulatour’s 
eath, 
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Notes... 


= DuMont Television Network has set up 
a film department to meet requests of affili- 
ates for ‘‘a service that will provide high 
quality films at a reasonable price.’’ Donald 
A. Stewart, a member of the Motion Picture 
Pioneers and a long-time DuMont executive, 
will head the new department. 


mw Seaboard Studios, Inc. (N.Y.C.) has ap- 
pointed Otto H. Sutter as vice-president in 
charge of sales, as announced by Seaboard’s 
president, Sandford R. Johnson. For the 
past three years Mr. Sutter has been in 
charge of sales for Vidicam Pictures Corp. 


mw DeVry’s president, William De Vry, and 
the company’s Chief Engineer, Ellis W. 
D’Arcy were recently awarded honorary fel- 
lowships in the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers at its 70th Semi- 
Annual Convention in Hollywood. The 
awards were in recognition of exceptional 
achievements, and contributions to the mo- 
tion picture equipment industry, by develop- 
ment of the JAN (Joint Army-Navy) 16mm 
projector. (See Film News, January 1951.) 
Mr. D’Arcy was also appointed a member 
of the governing board of the Society. 


mw Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (Wil- 
mette, Ill.) has appointed Paul Kenneth 
Taff of Park Forest, Ill., as district man- 
ager for eastern Ohio and western Penn.; 
and John Robert Minesinger of Takoma 
Park, Md., as manager for Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and the District of Columbia. 

Charles Ballenger, who succeeded Laurin 
Healy as publicity and advertising depart- 
ment head, has left EBF to accept a posi- 
tion elsewhere. D. R. Dragstrem has been 
brought in from the field to be assistant to 
vice-president Dennis Williams and is tak- 
ing over the duties that were Mr. Ballenger’s. 


w Bill Aschmann, popular head of DeVry’s 
Customer Relations Department, recently 
celebrated his 80th birthday at a luncheon 
given by his associates at DeVry, where he 
has been active for the past 19 years. 


m= Heritage Filmstrips, Inc. (89-11 63rd 
Drive, Rego Park 74, N. Y.) is a newly or- 
ganized filmstrip producing company which 
has just produced the first series, Back- 
grounds of Freedom, for Association 
Films’ release. Heritage officers are Samuel 
P. Robbins, social studies teacher, and Bar- 
bara Robbins. 


MOVED— 


w The Religious Film Association, at the 
invitation of the Department of Broadcast- 
ing and Films of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ, from 45 Astor Place, 
to new quarters at 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, where it will share space with the 
Department. The purpose of the move, ac- 
cording to W. L. Rogers, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association, is to provide closer 
liaison between the distribution functions 
of the RFA and the film production fune- 
tions of the Protestant Film Commission 
and the Prostestant Radio Commission which 
are now merged in the Department, and for 
which the RFA acts as exclusive distributor. 


IDENTIFICATION REGISTRY 


EONARD SCHOENFELD of the Au- 
dio-Visual Center, Pace College, 
N.Y.C., is here taking a picture, with 

a Polaroid Land Camera, of Joseph L. 
Merkel, an enrolling student. Mr. Merkel 
was the 1500th student to have his picture 
taken for identification purposes. The en- 
tire student body of over 5000 was photo- 
hed. 

onthe University of Michigan scored a 
first in the Fall of 1950 by providing its 
20,000 students with completed photo-iden- 
tification cards before they left the reg- 
istration office. This was accomplished by 
20 Polaroid cameras which turned out 1,000 
finished identification photos per hour. 
Five other universities sent observers, and 
the test was also closely followed by per- 
sonnel and security directors of a number 
of industrial companies. 


= Carl Zeiss, Inc. (485 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17) 
has appointed Karl A. Barleben as Adver- 
tising Manager. Mr. Barleben, Record 
Review Editor for Film News, has been 
continuously engaged in the photographic 
and motion picture fields for 30 years and 
has been associated in executive capacities 
with such firms as E. Leitz, Inc., Argus, 
Inc, DeJur-Amseo Corp., and the Gavaert 
Co. of America, Inc. He has also been as- 
sociate producer and musical director for 
various film producers, and was formerly 
Dean of the N. Y. Institute of Photography. 
He holds a Fellowship in the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain (FRPS)- 
conferred in 1931, was Officer-in-Charge of 
the Naval Training School for advanced 
phases of aerial and motion picture tech- 
niques during the war, and is well known as 
a lecturer and writer. He is at present on 
the editorial staffs of Amateur Screen and 
Photography and of The Vincentian maga- 
zines, in addition to his editorship of its 
Records department for Film News. 


ws The Ford Foundation Fund for Adult 
Education (Pasadena, Calif.) will be 
headed in the East (655 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.C.) by Delbert Clark, formerly Direc- 
tor of Educational Activities for the New 
York Times. A foreign correspondent, editor 
and reporter for the Times and other news- 
papers since 1923, Mr. Clark served during 
World War II as an army public relations 
officer in this country and in the Mediter- 
ranean Theater. Mr. Clark is also the author 
of ‘‘Again the Goose Step’’ (1949) and 
Washington Date Line (1941) as well as 
editor of Current Affairs and Modern Edu- 
cation, published 1950 by the New York 
Times. 


mw Sterling Films (N.Y.C.) has a new 
16mm Division sales manager in the person 
of Miss Mignon (Min) Meyer, formerly as- 
sociated with United World Films, Inc., in 
a similar capacity. According to Saul Tur- 
rell, president of Sterling Television and 
Films, Miss Meyer will reorganize and co- 
ordinate the company’s 16mm sales efforts. 
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TECHNICAL TIPS 


SWITCHOVER 


a While switchover possibilities 
from 8 to 16mm, may not be a 
crucial problem to most 16mm pro- 
jector users, there is sure to be some- 
one in every family who has 8mm 
home movies somewhere. There are 
also occasions when 8mm _ produc- 
tions are screened with an eye to 
the possibility of reproducing them 
on the 16mm size. We have just 
caught up with the fact that the 
Bolex G816 model gives you ‘‘two 
for the price of one.’’ . . . While it 
is in the same price range as any 
fine projector, this one gives you 
both the 8mm and 16mm mechan- 
isms in the same machine and, even 
if you are not mechanically minded, 
it takes not more than 5 minutes by 
a stop-watch to make all adjust- 
ments in switching over. In case the 
children should happen to tinker 
with the projector while your back 
is turned, or if you forget to make 
all the changes in switching over, 
this model is so designed that film 
simply will not feed through unless 
the sprockets are of proper size— 
which prevents the film from being 
damaged . . . Of particular interest 
is the adjustable reostat that per- 
mits dimming the projection light 
(750 watt peak) in case a very short 
screen throw is required, or in those 
instances where portions of a film 
may be overexposed and would 
appear washed out on the screen. 
Adjustable shutter blades are an- 
other feature that adds to the ver- 
satility of this projector. Under 
ordinary circumstances this fact 
might not cause any excitement, but 
in other problematical instances 
when exceptionally large throws are 
required and a screen of much lar- 
ger proportions must be filled, the 
ordinary projector will not do the 
job and one must be rented or bor- 
rowed. With Bolex’s adjustable 
shutter the number of revolving 
blades can be cut from 4 to 2. This 
provides twice as much light com- 
ing through the lens as is possible 
when all 4 blades are revolving. In 
short projection distances this might 
introduce a screen flicker, but on 
throws of 50-feet or more there is 
no objectionable result.—M. M. 


“MICOP” VIEWING 


w On the editing end: we splurged 
recently, and bought a most inexpen- 
sive 16mm viewer to use along with 
our regular editor. There are some 
distinct advantages to this oddly 
named little ‘‘Micop.’’ A viewer, re- 
member, does not give effect of mo- 
tion, as does the regular editor. In 
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Photographically 


WHAT'S GOING ON, WHERE — 


By PAT LEWIS 


Business Agent, Assoc. of Documentary and Televi- 
sion Film Cameramen; International Representative, 
National Assoc. of Broadcast Engineers and Technicians 


® National Broadcasting Company is 
planning the production of five feature- 
length films for theatre video, according 
to the Nov.-Dee. issue Film Music News. 
These films will use successes from former 
network shows as basic material and will 
be made in New York at the Center Thea- 
ter, which has been converted for tele- 
vision purposes. With a starting schedule 
of four days each, the films are budgeted 
at about $150,000 apiece. 

Fasric Maeric, a film for Princeton 
Film Center, was shot recently with 
ADTFC cameraman Dave Quaid and as- 
sistant Tony LaMarca. 


® On location on a State Department film 
are Peaslee Bond, cameraman, and Ross 
Lowell, assistant. 


= Bernie Hirschenson has left for the 
Army. He will be stationed at Fort Dix. 


® Most of the work recently has been on 
“commercials,” particularly for TV. 
Julius Tannenbaum, cameraman, Bernie 
Hirschenson, assistant, and apprentice 
Frank Alberts shot a commercial for Steg- 
meyer Beer in Wilkes-Barre. . . . A Silver 
Dust commercial for Trident was shot at 
Motion Picture Stages with Drummond 
Drury on camera, Dick Ellison as assist- 
ant and electricians Howard Block and 
Fred Portnow. . . . Cameraman Drum- 
mond Drury, assistant Art Anzalone, and 
electricians Mike Ross and Ed Sadowsky 
also worked on a commercial for Archer. 
. . . Preparatory work for a big com- 
mercial by Sarra, Inc. was done by car- 
penters Jerry Bagdasharian, Darwin 
Deen, Anthony Maggi, and paperhangers 
Dan Croden and Eugene Fine. Actual 


certain types of splicing, particu- 
larly in placing titles, it is some- 
what easier to find just the right 
frame for making the break, the 
viewer has a small punch which 
makes a mark on precisely the 

frame where the title is to be in- | 
serted. Because the viewer does not 
require the mechanism of revolving 
blades or other device to give the 
effect of action, much more light 
comes through the 9-sq. in. viewing 
screen than might otherwise be ex- 

pected. As a result, even with bright ! 
room lights on, the image is clear 

and, since we have never quite mas- 
tered the trick of splicing in the 
dark, we find this method easier | 


than wearing out the switch on the 
desk lamp.—M. M. 


MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


A* announced previously, the funds 
from a recent ADTFC showing of 
Flaherty films will be used to create a 
library of technical and theoretical books 
on the film, as a means of aiding the de- 
velopment of film craftsmanship. This 
Robert Flaherty Memorial Library it is 
expected will be housed in the Union of- 
fice (48 West 48th St., N.Y. 19) and will 
be for the use of Union members—in the 
beginning, at least. Approximately $300, 
now on hand, will be used by the Union 
Educational Committee for the initial 
nucleus of books, with the Committee re- 
sponsible for their selection. It is also 
hoped to include a selection of periodicals. 
Film News has already volunteered a sub- 
seription without expiry date, in recogni- 
tion of the memorial character of the Li- 
brary. 


eamera work was done by Sarra tech- 
nicians, with Mike Zingale directing, and 
electricians Hugh Bell, Milton Hoffman, © 
Larry Kostroff. Grips were Jerry Bag- 
dasharian and Anthony Maggi. ... A 
Buster Crabbe TV commercial was shot 
for Film Version Corp with ADTFC 
Walter Klee directing, Julius Tannen- 
baum and Sid Kerner on camera, Stanley 
Meredith and Morgan Smith, electricians, 
grip Paul Cohen, soundmen Willie 
Schwartz and Dave Blumgart, and Betty 
Todd for props. . . . Vie Komow and Sid 
Kerner were on camera for a Shamus 
Culhane commercial; Howard Block and 
Paul Cohen were electricians, John 
Stearns grip, Morgan Smith and Dave 
Blumgart on sound, and Liz Savage, 


props. 


® For Audio Productions and the Herb 
Shriner Show, ADTFC members Torben 
Johnke camerman, Robert Galbraith assis- 
tant, and Walter Helmuth and John Gotti, 
electricians photographed some TV spots. 
Audio crews this past month have also in- 
eluded Torben Johnke, Bob Galbraith, 
Walter Helmuth, Larry Kostroff, David 
Greer, Vic Lukens, Bernie Robertson, 
John Gotti, Harold Johnson, Johnny Da- 
pelo, on a Texaco insert and for various 
TV commercials. 


You are invited fo contribute your favor- 
ite recipe for saving time, energy or money. 
‘Address Technical Talk, Film News, 444 
Central Park West, N. Y. 25. 


REVIEWING THE RECORDS srom page 18) 


studios of Radio Italiana and using the 
famed Reeves-Fairchild Recording System, 
is excellent. Thomas Schippers conducts 
the Symphony Orchestra of Rome, Radio 
Italiana. 


MOZART: ‘‘The Magic Flute’’ (K.620), 
three 12-in. Columbia dises in Album #SL- 
115. One of Mozart’s great operas .. . his 
last . . . the two-act ‘‘The Magic Flute’? 
is here offered in its entirety as superbly 
recorded last year in Vienna. Wilma Lipp, 
Irmgard Seefried, Anton Dermota, Erich 
Kunz, Ludwig Weber, Sena Jurinac, Friedl 
Reigler, Else Schurhof, Emy Loose, Peter 
Klein and George London sing the prin- 
cipal roles. The Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Singverein der Gesel- 
Ischaft der Musikfreunde are under the 
baton of Herbert Karajan. Composed in 
1791, this mystical opera has enjoyed 
popularity over the years and will un- 
doubtedly rise to even greater acceptance 
because of the availability of this splendid 
recording. 


NICOLAI: ‘‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,’’ two 12-in. Oceanic dises in Album 
#OCLP-303, This gay, melodious, 3-act 
opera premiered in Berlin, 1849 . . . but 
the composer did not live to enjoy its suc- 
cess. In this first recording . . . complete 
except for spoken dialog and a few minor 
traditional cuts . . . Kurt Bohme, Theodor 
Horand, Helmut Eyle, Aloys Kuhnert, 
Wolfgang Markgraf, Ingebord Schmitt- 
Stein, Paul Reinecke and Erna Westen- 
berger sing the leading roles in German. 
Rolf Kleinert conducts the Orchestra and 
Chorus of Mitteldeutche Rundfunk, Leip- 
zig. One minute less than two full hours 
of playing time are recorded on these two 
dises . . . something of a record (no pun 
intended). Students and opera lovers will 
enjoy this version by German Nicolai and 
comparing it with Italian Verdi’s ‘‘Fal- 
staff’’ (three 12-in. Cetra-Soria dises in 
Album #Cet LP-1207) which treats the 
same Shakespearian idea based on the 
bard’s ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’’. 


SING A SONG OF PRESIDENTS: 
Eight 10-in. Rexford ‘‘Records of Knowl- 
edge’’ discs (78rpm) in four Albums 
#ROK-2, 5, 6 and 7 (may be purchased 
separately if desired). A splendid set of 
educational dises for youngsters 
in the classroom or at home ... by means 
of which they can learn about our presi- 
dents and their achievements and char- 
acteristics in connection with history les- 
sons. Vol. I (#ROK-2) covers from Wash- 
ington to Van Buren, Vol. II (#ROK-5) 
Harrison to Lincoln, Vol IIT (#ROK-6) 
Johnson to MeKinley, Vol. IV (#ROK-7) 
T. Roosevelt to Truman, thus spanning 
each of the United States’ presidents in 
chronological order. Dryness is precluded 
through the use of smart, lilting music 
artistically presented by well-known con- 
cert artists such as Jean Heisey, Nanette 
Guilford, William Aubin and Ernest Wat- 
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son. The words of the verses are printed 
on the inside fold ofthe paper albums so 
the small fry can participate by reading 
or singing the songs. These fine recordings 
will undoubtedly enjoy tremendous popu- 
larity not only for their educational worth, 
but as entertainment as well. Additional 
‘*Records of Knowledge’’ in the series 
(Explorers, Heroes, Inventors, Arithmetic, 
Science, ete.) will be reviewed in future 
issues. 


SPAIN—ETHNIC MUSIC: 12-in. Folk- 
ways dise #P-411. Students of Spain will 
find this absorbing as well as authorita- 
tive material containing authentic music 
representative of Spain’s extensive folk 
heritage. Catalonia with its stately choral 
music that stems from the Gregorian 
chants, its provincial songs and orchestral 
sardanas, the jotas of Navarra and Maj- 
orcia, the fandangos of Andalusia, the 
folk songs of Asturias and Galicia ... 
all are here recorded for study or enter- 
tainment. A reference booklet prepared 
by Emilio de Torre, with a foreword by 
Abel Plenn, is included with the dise (also 
available in standard speed album). 


THE SMALL ONE: 10-in. Decca (in 
conjunction with the American Book Co.) 
dise #DL-6000. An unusual treatment of 
the Bethlehem story told through a Mexi- 
ean boy and his donkey, ideally suited to 
primary and intermediate grade students. 
Produced by Robert Welch with music 
composed and conducted by Victor Young, 
this material is tied together by the 
notable narration of one Bing Crosby. The 
value of this recording lies in its many 
teaching possibilities ranging from Christ- 
mas to donkeys to Mexico. To aid teachers 
in probing the maximum utility of this 
dise a Teacher’s Guide is furnished by the 
American Book Co. which outlines and 
suggests many avenues of approach. 


THEME MUSIC FROM GREAT MO- 
TION PICTURES: 12-in. RCA-Victor dise 
#LPT-1008. The September issue of Film 
News. listed a number of recordings on 
film music. Here is another to add to the 
collection. Al Goodman and his orchestra 
provide smooth, authentic orchestrations 
of theme music originally composed for, 
and used in, such famous films as 
GONE WITH THE WIND, Fiesta, SPELLBOUND, 
Lost WEEK-END, UNDERCURRENT, DUEL IN 
THE Sun, and Love Story. Some of this 
material, incidentally, was taken from the 
classics and used thematically. 


. VOICES OF FREEDOM: 12-in. Educa- 
tional Services dise #ES-1. Along similar 
lines as Capitol’s ‘‘Hark! The Years!’’ 
which was reviewed in the October issue 
of Film News, this disc offers splendid 
historial material spanning 1901-1950. The 
actual voices of William Jennings Bryan 
(1901), William Howard Taft (1906), 
Thomas A. Edison (1908), Admiral E. 
Peary (1909), Theodore Roosevelt (1913), 
Woodrow Wilson (1915), Amelia Earhart 


(1931), Will Rogers (1932), Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (1933), and Harry S. Truman 
(1950) are heard in extracts from speeches. 
Dramatically presented, Voices of Free- 
dom’’ is narrated by Robert MeCormick 
with original music by Emerson Meyers, 
sung by the Chambers Choir of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Sol Panitz was producer. This 
marvelous teaching aid may be ordered 
direct from Educational Services, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Other documentaries include 
‘‘This is the UN’’ and ‘‘The Quick and 
the Dead’’ (reviewed in past issues of 
Film News). 


WAGNER: The Flying Dutchman,’’ 
four 12-in. Mereury dises in Album #MGL- 
2. One of Wagner’s early operas .. . but 
foreshadowing the impact and the ‘‘leit- 
motif’’ idea of operas to come .. . the 
three-act ‘‘Plying Dutchman’’ which pre- 
miered in the Hoftheater, Vienna, in 1843, 
remains popular fare and is here recorded 
in its entirety with realism and brilliance. 
With action taking place on the Norwe- 
gian coast, this musical drama deals with 
the famous flying Dutchman legend, offer- 
ing excellent dramatic study and enter- 
tainment material interlaced with melo- 
dious and sometimes stormy music. Hans 
Hotter (as the ‘‘Flying Dutchman’’), 
Viorica Ursudeac, Franz Klarwein, Georg 
Hann, Karl Ostertag and Luise Willer sing 
the featured roles in German, each doing 
an admirable job, with the Bavarian State 
Opera Chorus and Orchestra under the 
direction of Clemens Krauss. The album is 
complete with libretto. For youngsters and 
those not too familiar with Wagner, this 
opera is suggested as a prelude to the 
‘*heavier’’ works that came later. 


GOOD NEWS for Music Lovers 
Low-Priced Pocket Scores from Valuable Editions 
BACH: Well-Temp. Clavier, 2 vols., eac. .... .98 
BEETHOVEN: The 5 Cello Sonatas, compl. .... .98 
CHOPIN: 25 Preludes, 2 Sonatas, Fantasy. .98 
and many others — Write for free catalog 
LEA POCKET SCORES 
Dept. F, Box 138, New York 32, N. Y. 


USE PHONOGRAPH RECORDS? 

Send for free information about the world’s 

finest needie—the Professional Diamond. Elim- 

inates record wear, gives best reproduction, 

and is least expensive needle in the | 

run. Used by radio stations, engineers, 

ing record reviewers. (In- 

cluding Mr. ily!) 


EX, 474-B West 238th St., N. Y. C. 


PLAYS 
ALL SPEEDS 73, 45, 33 RPM 
ALL SIZES 17-17% inch 
ALL KINDS OF see Pel 


AUDIO-MASTER 
341 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


Leading producers of folk music on records, and 
the world-famous ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LI- 
BRARY of traditional music from many lands, 
including Spain, Korea, India, etc. 


Accompanying manuals. 
Ea. 12” 1. p. record, $5.95 
FOLKWAYS RECORD CORP., 117 W. 46 St., N.Y.C. 
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The Film Press 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKS 


SHOW BIZ, by Abel Green and Joe 
Laurie Jr. (Henry Holt, publ.) 


Fifty years of the entertainment indus- 
try, from vaudeville to television, are 
compressed into the 600-odd pages of 
this monumental and luxuriant volume 
by the editor of Variety and his well- 
known colleague. An inexhaustible mine 
of every sort of information pertinent 
and picturesque, this is written in the 
unique breezy “slanguage” which is the 
proud trade-mark of Variety, weekly 
“bible of show business”. 


FILMS ON ART, and FILMS ON ART 
1950. (Columbia University Press, 
publ.) 


These two UNESCO publications re- 
flect the growing concern of movies with 
the various aspects of art. Film-makers, 
teachers, critics, painters and sculptors 
have contributed articles with fresh and 
original points of view. Many excellent 
illustrations bring concrete examples of 
the techniques involved. A comprehen- 
sive catalog lists outstanding films in this 
expanding field. 


THE PRODUCER, by Richard Brooks 
(Simon and Schuster, publ.) 


A better insight and understanding of 
motion pictures is to be gained from a 
study of the mental and emotional pro- 
cesses of this important novel’s protag- 
onist, a nfan earning his stripes on the 
higher rungs of Hollywood’s hierarchy. 
Although deftly skirting a vital issue, 
the book tells its excitingly authentic 
story in a mature style, rich in vividly 
portrayed characters and suspenseful 
situations. 


THE LITTLE FELLOW, by Peter Cotes 
and Thelma Niklaus (Philosophical 
Library) 


As a new and searching exploration 
of one aspect of Chaplin’s .many-face- 
ted personality, this book presents a 
carefully documented evidence linking the 
comedian’s early life in the slums of 
London with his social outlook. Existing 
data on this subject has been wisely used 
by the authors, whose conclusions re- 
flect the originality of a stimulating ap- 
proach. 


THE ITALIAN CINEMA, by Vernon Jar- 
ratt (Macmillan, publ.) 


Following an eclipse of over a quar- 
ter of a century, the Italian cinema em- 
erged after World War II with vigor and 
an artistic maturity which the Fascist re- 
gime had effectively suppressed. Mr. 
Jarrat traces the historic development of 
the film in Italy, since its very early suc- 
cesses to the present day, in a thoroughly 
documented and extremely readable vol- 
ume, brightened by many stills from 
memorable Italian pictures. 


PICTURE BOOK OF RADIO AND TELE- 
VISION, by Jerome S. Meyer (Loth- 
rop, Lee and Shepard, publ.) 


Children—as well as many adults we 
know—will be enlightened and fascinated 
by this attractive book, the latest addition 
to a successful series for young readers. 
Its text, a model of clarity, and its im- 
aginative illustrations handle cleverly a 
most technical: subject. 


BOOKLETS AND CATALOGUES 


PRESS, FILM, RADIO 1950—This 
volume is the fourth in the UNESCO ser- 
ies, giving an all-around picture of the 
extent and functioning of the world’s 
communications facilities. Bringing to 87 
the total number of countries surveyed, 
it outlines the historic development and 
the programs of these mass media as they 
pertain to international understanding. 


=" MOTION PICTURE FILMS FOR 
PROFESSIONAL USE—In his new edi- 
tion of the Kodak Data Book, a standard 
reference in its field, we find all the latest 
available information on the various 
types of Eastman stock, as well as other 
relevant matters. of interest to profes- 
sional cinematographers. 
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= EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
FILMS, published for the 11th year by 
the Educators Progress Service in Ran- 
dolph, Wise., lists over 2000 titles with 
a short description of each film’s con- 
tents. This guide is of definite value to 
schools and community groups interested 
in A-V education. 


= THE QUARTERLY OF FILM, 
RADIO AND TELEVISION—Formerly 
known as The Hollywood Quarterly, and 
still published under the sponsorship of 
the University of California, this maga- 
zine maintains a high level of erudition 
and research in its various articles. The 
Fall 1951 issue carries an interesting re- 
port on what the English Dept. of a small 
college did to improve the commercial 
theatre showings in its community. 


CONTEMPORARY 
FILMS 


Proudly Announces 


The Exclusive Distribution of these 
outstanding 


GERMAN FILM CLASSICS 


in 16mm 


THE CABINET OF 
DR. CALIGARI 


Directed by Robert Wien 
Starring 
Werner Krauss, Conrad Veidt, 
Friedrich Feher, Lil Dagover, 
Rudolf Klein-Rogge 


One of the most renowned films of all time, 
produced in 1919. Influenced by the im- 
pressionist art movement of post World 
War | in Germany. A classic in the history 
of the motion picture medium. 

“One of the three most famous of all 
films.’’—Film Notes—Museum of Modern Art 


Rental—$30.00 Saie—Apply 


THE LAST LAUGH 


Produced by UFA 
Directed by F. W. Murnau 
Starring 
Emil Jannings, Maly Delschaft 
(1924) 
This film inaugurated a revolution in film 
making, breaking with the past in both 
technique and theory. Reflects a new real- 
ism with social consciousness in post war 
Germany in the twenties. A “must” in the 
study of world cinema. 
“The story grips one from beginning to end 
—a jubilant finish—a masterpiece.” 


—N. Y. Times 
Rental—$30.00 Sale—Apply 


“THE BLUE ANGEL” 


(German Dialogue with English Titles) 
Directed by Joseph von Sternberg 
Starring 


Marlene Dietrich 
and Emil Jannings 
(1929) 

Based upon the famous novel by Heinrich 
Mann, “Professor Unrath,” this film estab- 
lished the careers of von Sternberg and his 
protege, Dietrich. A penetrating picture of 
social decay. One of the most famous films 
of the great German period. 
“It is a powerful drama, dynamic in direc- 
tion, presentation, performance . . . one of 
the finest achievements .. .“—Cue Magazine 


Rental—$45.00 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, Inc. 
13 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 4-0204 
Dept. FN 
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JULIEN 
BRYAN 


TO HIGHLIGHT YOUR COMING SEASON 


“BRITAIN TODAY” 


documentary film technique.”— PROGRAM MAGAZINE 


ARRANGE BOOKING NOW 


for Community and University Forums, 
Teachers Institute and Film Council Meetings 
and Visual Education Seminars. 


Write or Phone: Julien Bryan, 
International Film Foundation, 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19 


IN PERSON WITH TWO SUPERB NEW COLOR FILM-LECTURES 


An exciting, first-hand report on a great democracy in transition, told 
entirely in terms of the people themselves—who they are, what they are like, 
how they live and work and play. From a Scottish coal miner to a Sadlers 
Wells ballerina, from a factory foreman to an Oxford rugby star, from a 
Lancashire industrialist to a Henley farmer—Julien Bryan “brings you 
Britain’s thoughts, Britain’s social experiments, Britain’s heartaches, in 


full color 1% hours 


“TITO'S YUGOSLAVIA" 


Exclusive first color movies of Tito and his staff are only 
part of this unique camera report on the nation that dared 
defy the Kremlin. Slovenian factory worker's family — 
Roman Catholic and Moslem Mosque services — Moslem 
family life — United Nations (UNICEF) feeding program in 
schools — Macedonian folk dances, etc. 


full color 1% hours 


Just Released 


Two Distinguished New Films 
From The International Film 
Foundation 


“WILLIAMSBURG RESTORED” 
a color record of the 


historic Virginia city 


“FEARS OF CHILDREN” 


a film designed to help 
parents understand their 
children’s hidden terrors 
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sound film. 


And with the latest magnetic sound-on-film you can reach 
the newest horizon of movie making!! 


The process is simple—your film is exposed and processed 
as usual—you edit it—have the magnetic sound track added 


—then record your sound. 


Diagram A shows the Bolex single claw 
and Bolex single sprockets advancing 
single-perforated film through the gate. 


Diagram B shows exposed and processed 
16mm single-perforated film. 


Diagram C shows 16mm edited “Magna- 
stripe” film. 


No costly conversion job for the Bolex 
H-16 owner—for only $13.50 your Bolex 
Dealer will have your Bolex converted 
from double to single sprockets. 


Unlike the double-claw system, the 
single claw engages one side of the film 
perforations only. The engineering 
achievement in this construction lies in 
maintaining the same degree of accurate 
registration as is claimed for double-claw 
mechanisms. Paillard engineers pioneered 
and perfected the single-claw mechanism 
for all Bolex cameras many years ago: the 
design has stood the test of time. The ad- 
vantage of the Bolex film-transport design 
is the ease with which the camera can be 
modified to accept single-perforated film: 


Here’s how simply you can 


Yet another built-in, engineered feature is found in Bolex— 
facilities for accepting all types of 16mm single-perforated 
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an exchange of sprockets and your Bolex 
is ready for striped film. 


Now that Reeves Soundcraft Corp. have 
introduced the new “Magnastripe” process, 
the Bolex sound sprocket installation 
stands out as another feature that most 
movie makers will desire. “Magnastripe” 
is a stripe of magnetic iron oxide added 
to the film. Striping can be done after proc- 
essing on the edited film. Striping service 
for raw, unexposed stock will be available 
shortly. The cost for either process is 342¢ 
a foot: at this time, all film must be sent to 
the Reeves Soundcraft Corp. for striping. 

Sound is recorded on, and picked up 
from this stripe by the magnetic sound 
head of the magnetic sound projector. A 
magnetic sound film projector works and 
looks like a regular sound projector (ex- 
cept for the different pick-up system); its 
great advantage over optical types is that 
sound can be recorded. played back, or 
erased and re-recorded. It is a combination 
of a projector and tape recorder, offering 
full synchronization of film and sound 
plus recording, ¢rasing and play-back. 


So many Exclusive Features 
on both Bolex H16 and H8 


© Automatic film threading 
© Unlimited forward and reverse band winding 
© Time exposure setting 

© Single frame setting 

Full frame eye-level focusing 

“Octameter” finder 

© “Visifocus” automatic depth of field lenses 

« Single claw accepts sound film 


The quality of magnetic sound record- 
ing is the equal of, and in many instances 
superior to the more expensive and highly 
technical optical sound systems. You don’t 
have to be a sound engineer to make first 
rate magnetic sound track 16mm movies. 
Any amateur movie maker can do it. 


Even if you do not yet have a magnetic 
sound projector, start off right and invest 
in a Bolex, the camera with a future —the 
single claw is built-in on Bolex!! 


Bolex H models are available from 
$244.75 to $318.00, less lenses, no tax. 
Kern-Paillard “Visifocus”, the ultimate in 
lenses for H-8 from $55.00: for all 16mm 
cameras from $76.50 inc. F.E.T. 


Bolex owners — receive 
regular free mailings of the 
25¢ magazine “Bolex Re- 
porter”, by registering the 
serial numbers of your Bolex 
equipment with us. 


Paillard Products, Inc. 
265 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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